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INTRODUCTION 


This is the fifth report on certain aspects of -the 
operations and financing of the larger foreign-owned 
subsidiary companies in Canada. The first report, published 
in June 1967, pertained to the years 1964 and 1965; the 
second, released in April 1970, covered the years 1964 to 
1967; the third, published in February 1972, enlarged the 
coverage period to include the years 1968 and 1969; and 
the fourth, which appeared in November 1972, took the 
form of a statistical supplement that updated the 
information to 1970 and contained certain revisions to the 
data for 1969. The present report covers the year 1971 and 
includes the more important statistical data published 
previously for the other years in the 1964 to 1971 period. 

The information given in the report is derived from the 
annual and quarterly surveys of the larger foreign-owned 
subsidiary companies operating in Canada. These surveys 
were initiated in 1966 to provide regularly factual 
information that could be used to assess the performances 
of these subsidiaries in relation to the stated objectives set 
out by the government in “Some Guiding Principles of 
Good Corporate Behaviour.” A secondary aim was to have 
available suitable information from which to assess the role 
of foreign-owned subsidiaries in the Canadian economy. 

The participants taking part in the surveys are 
non-financial companies incorporated in Canada with assets 
of more than $5 million and whose voting shares are more 
than 50 per cent owned by a non-resident corporation. The 
number of respondents covered by the survey has 
fluctuated between 322 and 334 during the 1964 to 1971 
period, but the total number of individual companies 
reported for by these respondents has remained fairly stable 
at about 970. The companies included in the survey had 
total sales of $15.2 billion in 1964 and $28.1 billion in 
1971. This volume of business represents about one fifth of 
the sales of all non-financial, non-government corporations 
in Canada. In the important mining and manufacturing 
fields, the activities of the subsidiaries covered in the survey 
accounted for almost two fifths of the sales of these two 
industries. In terms of business carried on by ll 
non-financial corporations in Canada whose voting shares 
are more than 50 per cent foreign-owned, the reporting 
corporations accounted for more than one half of the total 
sales of all such businesses and for some three fifths of the 
business done by those in the manufacturing and mining 
industries. 

The operating data contained in this report are mainly 
revenues produced by the sale of merchandise and services 
and expenditures made on goods and services by the 
respondents; these are shown by the three main geogra- 
phical areas used in the report, i.e., Canada, the United 
States and all other foreign countries. These data provide a 
quantitative basis for the assessment of sales performance in 
both the domestic and export markets and for the extent of 
the respondents’ reliance on foreign as opposed to domestic 


suppliers for purchases of goods and services. Information is 
also given on the transactions of the participants with their 
parents and affiliates abroad and these data indicate the 
degree to which the respondents depend upon foreign- 
associated companies for both export sales and import 
needs. 

The data collected are classified by 11 major industry 
groups which enables industry by industry comparisons 
both in terms of nature of transaction and changes 
occurring over the period reviewed. In this connection, it 
should be noted that the pattern of sales and purchases 
varies among different companies according to the nature 
of their transactions and the purposes for which the 
subsidiary was set up in Canada. Some companies, espe- 
cially those in the resources field, were established pri- 
marily to supply foreign markets, while others, particularly 
those in secondary manufacturing, were set up to serve 
mainly the domestic market. Similar variations occur in the 
sources of supply depending upon requirements. For these 
reasons, any comparisons relating to marketing or pur- 
chasing performances should take these structural differ- 
ences into account. In fact, for individual industries 
comparison over time may be a more valid measure of 
performance than comparison with other industry groups. 

The financial information requested in the survey 
forms relates mainly to sources of funds divided between 
internal generation and those obtained externally, with the 
latter shown by geographical source. Information is also 
collected on earnings and their disposition. These data 
permit examination of the shifts between foreign and 
domestic sources of financing and among the various 
methods of obtaining external financing, the proportions of 
net profits paid out as dividends and other relationships 
that facilitate assessment of the role of international and 
multinational companies in financing Canadian economic 
development. 

While the number of reporting corporations covered in 
the survey has varied somewhat over the 1964 to 1971 
period, it is believed that the statistics are sufficiently 
consistent to enable trends to be discerned and general 
conclusions formed. 

A fuller description of the coverage and technical 
features of the survey including industry classifications are 
given in Appendix I. Copies of the annual and quarterly 
forms, together with a reproduction of the ‘Guiding 
Principles of Good Corporate Behaviour,” are contained in 
Appendix II. 

This report has been made possible through the 
excellent voluntary co-operation of the larger foreign- 
owned subsidiaries in Canada. 


J. F. Grandy 
Deputy Minister 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
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SUMMARY 


This report presents data on the operations and 
financing of larger foreign-owned subsidiaries for the 1964 
to 1971 period with special reference to the years 1969 to 
1971. This summary outlines significant trends and some 
major developments that took place in domestic and 
foreign sales and purchases as well as profitability and 
financing of respondents during this period. 

The information supplied by the reporting 
corporations points up the important part subsidiaries of 


foreign parents play in the Canadian economy. In very | 


general terms, the data provided by the respondents 
indicate that they are responsible for about two fifths of 
the total production of Canada’s important mining and 
manufacturing industries and that they account for about 
the same proportion of Canada’s total merchandise exports 
and imports. Because of their extensive inter-company 
merchandise transactions and the multinational character of 
their parents in many cases, they have an even more 
important role in the Canadian balance of international 
payments. The interest and dividends paid abroad by the 
reporting corporations during the survey period were 
equivalent to about one third of the total for Canada as a 
whole. The respondents brought about $1% billion in new 
foreign investment capital into Canada between 1965 and 
1971; there were net inflows of such capital in six of the 
seven years for which information is available with amounts 
ranging from $560 million in 1965 to $80 million in 1969; 
in the other year, 1968, there was a net capital outflow of 
$168 million. In addition, the respondents raised some $1.4 
billion for financing purposes in Canada during this period. 
These and other statistics given in this summary confirm 
the substantial contributions made by the foreign-owned 
subsidiaries operating in Canada to the nation’s economic 
development in general and to Canada’s balance-of- 
international-payment position in particular. 

Earlier reports in this series have noted a number of 
trends that seemed apparent in the operations and financing 
of the reporting companies. These included a significantly 
stronger growth rate in terms of sales than is apparent for 
Canadian companies as a whole; a marked trend towards 
greater emphasis on international trade with exports and 
imports accounting for increasing proportions of total sales 
and purchases; a tendency for more of the respondents 
transactions to be with the United States and particularly 
with affiliated companies in that country; a trend towards 
greater reliance on Canadian sources for financing; a 
tendency for dividend payments to represent a smaller 
percentage of earnings. The data for the most recent years, 
1970 and 1971, suggest that while the above-noted trends 
were typical of the period from 1964 to 1968 or 1969, 
there is evidence that not all were continued in the 
subsequent years. 

Operating sales of the reporting corporations showed a 
somewhat smaller rate of increase in 1969 than in any of 


the previous four years and in 1970 the gain was only about 
one per cent. This was followed by a sharp 14 per cent rise 
in 1971. The performance in terms of sales by these 
companies in the 1968 to 1970 period was no stronger than 
that of Canadian industry as a whole. 

Export sales of the companies which had risen sharply 
from 1965 to 1969 levelled off in 1970 before showing a 
further significant advance in 1971. Exports as a percentage 
of total sales had increased from 18 per cent in 1964 and 
1965 to 26 per cent in 1969, this percentage remaining 
virtually unchanged in the subsequent two years. Export 
sales of respondents had represented a large proportion of 
total Canadian exports in each year from 1964 to 1969 
rising from 34 per cent to 42 per cent over the period. In 
neither 1970 nor 1971 did the proportion reach as high as 
42 per cent. 

Similar tendencies were apparent in the imports of the 
reporting companies. After a sustained period of strong 
advance from 1964 to 1969 there was an actual decline in 
1970 and a strong recovery in 1971. Imports as a 
percentage of total purchases rose from 28 per cent in 1964 
to 39 per cent in 1969, but declined to 37 per cent in 1970 
and only: “recovered. (104 38 sper contin / 1 eine 
contribution of the respondents to total Canadian imports 
had risen from 32 per cent in 1964 to 41 per cent in 1968 
and remained virtually unchanged in the subsequent three 
years. 

A number of factors no doubt contributed to these 
recent developments but two are worthy of particular note. 
The slowdown in activity in 1970 was associated with the 
generally unfavourable economic conditions in Canada in 
that year. The second factor was the pattern of trade in 
automotive products following the Canada-United States 
Automotive Agreement of 1965. Export sales in the 
transportation equipment industry, of which Canadian 
automotive goods manufacturers comprise a large part, 
soared from $375 million in 1964 to more than $3.1 billion 
in 1969. Imports of this industry over the same period rose 
from $715 million to greater than $3.2 billion. These 
increases were the major factor in relatively sharp increases 
in trade activity by reporting corporations as a whole. 
Following 1964 the rate of increase in both exports and 
imports of the transportation equipment industry was 
much more moderate and did not significantly affect the 
trend in the activity of the subsidiary companies as a group. 
It should be noted that if the transportation equipment 
industry is excluded the proportion of both exports to total 
sales and imports to total purchases were lower in 1971 
than in 1964. 

Growing trade under the automotive agreement was an 
even more important factor in determining the geographic 
direction of transactions of the reporting companies. While 
the bulk of receipts of these companies originated in 
Canada, this proportion fell from 81.7 per cent in 1964 to 


74.6 per cent in 1969 and those originating in the United 
States increased from 10.9 per cent to 20.6 per cent over 
the same period. Following 1969 these proportions tended 
to stabilize. The same trend is apparent in purchases with 
those from Canada decreasing from 80.7 per cent of the 
total in 1964 to 72.3 per cent in 1969 and those from the 
United States rising from 14.4 per cent in 1964 to 23.5 per 
cent in 1969. If the transportation equipment industry is 
excluded, the geographic pattern of payments remained 
almost stable from 1964 to 1971. Similarly for total 
receipts the United States share was unchanged through the 
period but there was a slight tendency for the Canadian 
share to increase and that of third countries to decline. 

Transactions with affiliated companies were also 
heavily influenced by automotive trade. In 1964, 48 per 
cent of all exports of the companies were to their parents 
and affiliates abroad; by 1969 these proportions had risen 
to 72 per cent. Over the same period the proportion of 
total foreign purchases from affiliated companies rose from 
67 to 76 per cent. In the case of both exports and imports 
this proportion was little changed in 1970 and 1971. The 
growth in trade with affiliates was principally to affiliates in 
the United States which accounted for the rising relative 
importance of these transactions. However, this trend 
tended to level off after 1969. 

Changes in financing practices of the reporting 
companies have been governed by the requirements for and 
the availability of funds. Over the period for which the 
companies have reported financial data, funds available 
from sources within the company in the form of retained 
earnings and depreciation allowances have grown each year, 
the only exception being in 1970 when earnings declined. 
In 1965 such internally generated funds amounted to 
$1,248 million; by 1968 they reached $1,608 million and 
in 1971 totalled $1,765 million. The early part of the 
period, 1965 to 1967, featured large capital expenditure 
programs and fund requirements were substantially in 
excess of those generated within the company. Such 
internally generated funds in these years met less than two 
thirds of the total needs. In subsequent years, with slow 
growth in capital spending and increases in internally 
generated funds, there was substantially less reliance on 
external financing which accounted for only about 20 per 
cent of needs in 1969 and 1970 and three per cent in 1971. 
In 1968, there was an actual decline in external liabilities 
on a net basis. 

The principal sources of external funds for the 
surveyed companies have been from parents and affiliates in 
the United States and from banks in Canada. Important 
supplementary sources have been bond and debenture 
issues in both the United States and Canada and short-term 
loans, other than from banks, in Canada. The relative 
importance of these sources has varied greatly. The trend 
noted in earlier reports towards a lesser reliance on loans 
from Canadian sources has not continued into 1970 and 
1971. In 1970 funds from affiliates in the United States 


accounted for about the same proportion of requirements 
as funds from Canadian sources. In 1971, while there was 
little change in the net external liabilities of reporting 
companies, funds obtained from affiliates in the United 
States were used to reduce other liabilities and in particular 
liabilities to Canadian banks. 

A change from earlier trends is also apparent in 
dividend payments by the responding companies. In 1965 
and 1966 approximately one half of net profits were paid 
as dividends with about 90 per cent being paid abroad. In 
the following three years a substantially lower proportion 
of profits, 38 per cent in 1968 and 1969, were paid as 
dividends with about 15 per cent going to Canada 
compared with the earlier 10 per cent. In 1970 and 1971, 
dividend payments again represented about 50 per cent or 
more of earnings and in 1971 about 90 per cent of these 
payments went abroad. 

The international transactions on merchandise account 
by the subsidiaries have normally resulted in a substantial 
trade surplus. The only exception was in 1965 when 
exports and imports were approximately in balance. This 
favourable balance grew from $399 million in 1966 to 
reach a peak of $952 million in 1970 and declined to $792 
million in 1971. A feature in this growing trade surplus in 
recent years has been the substantial contribution from 
trade with the United States. In the 1964 to 1966 period 
there was a deficit in trade with that country, but in every 
subsequent year to 1971 such trade resulted in a surplus. 
Trade with third countries resulted in a surplus in each year 
but in recent years this has decreased. 

The surplus experienced by the surveyed companies on 
merchandise account has been more than offset by a deficit 
on non-merchandise account. The most significant 
contributions to this deficit have been the payments abroad 
of interest and dividends which in 1971 amounted to more 
than $600 million. The estimated overall deficit of the 
companies on current account was less than $100 million in 
1970 and 1971. This is substantially less than the deficit 
incurred in most previous years to 1964. 

The information in the annual returns of the 
participating subsidiaries can also be classified by the 
foreign country in which their parents are domiciled. The 
areas of ownership so classified are the United States, 
Britain and all other foreign countries. The participants in 
the survey are mainly the offspring of United States parents 
and as a result, the reporting corporations controlled in that 
country were responsible for by far the largest share of 
both the total income and the total expenditures of all the 
respondents throughout the period under review. Their 
operations expanded more between 1964 and 1971 than 
did those of either the participants controlled in Britain or 
those with parents in other foreign countries. The United 
States-owned subsidiaries accounted for about 87 per cent 
of both the total income and the total expenses in 1971, a 
moderate rise in relative terms from their 1964 share of 
about 82 per cent of the total income and expenditures 


reported for that year. These gains were made at the 
expense of the other foreigh-owned respondents, the share 
held by companies controlled in Britain declining from 10.2 
to 7.7 per cent over the period in the case of revenues and 
from 10.7 to 7.9 per cent for expenditures; and the 
proportions accounted for by third countries falling from 
6.8 per cent in the earlier year to 5.4 per cent in the final 
year in respect to income and from 6.9 to 5.2 per cent in 
regard to expenses. 

The reporting corporations, regardless of the 
geographical area in which their parents were domiciled, 
found their major export market in the United States 
throughout the whole period. In 1971, the United States 
absorbed 83 per cent of the total exports of the 
respondents owned in that country, 53 per cent of the total 
foreign sales of Canadian subsidiaries with British parents 
and about 70 per cent of the exports of participants 
controlled in other foreign countries. The situation was 
quite different in respect to the source of imports; the 
United States-controlled companies did obtain the bulk of 
their imported goods from suppliers in that country but the 
respondents controlled in both Britain and in the other 
foreign countries group drew most of their merchandise 
imports from foreign countries other than the United 
States. In 1971, for example, while the companies with 
parents in the United States sourced some 92 per cent of 
their foreign purchases in that country, the British- 
controlled subsidiaries procured seven tenths of their 
imported needs from foreign countries other than the 


United States and respondents with parents in other foreign 
countries relied upon external sources elsewhere than in the 
United States for some 86 per cent of their imported needs. 
Thus, the tendency of these respondents, noted in previous 
reports, to sell their products in the most accessible foreign 
market, the United States, and to source most of their 
foreign purchases in countries where controlled, continued 
throughout 1970 and 1971. 

The reporting corporations controlled in the United 
States continued to depend heavily upon related companies 
in that country as customers for their sales to the United 
States and as suppliers of the goods purchased there. In 
1971, 85 per cent of their exports to, and four fifths of 
their imports from the United States involved parents and 
affiliates in that country. The subsidiaries controlled in 
both Britain and other foreign countries also relied heavily 
upon associated companies abroad to supply their imported 
needs. Some 57 per cent of the 1971 imports of the 
British-owned respondents came from related foreign com- 
panies and associated firms accounted for 89 per cent of 
the imports of the companies with parents elsewhere than 
in the United States and Britain. On thé other hand, these 
two latter groups of subsidiary companies found most of 
their foreign markets in non-related customers, 66 per cent 
of the exports of the British subsidiaries being made to 
non-affiliates in 1971, and 52 per cent of the foreign sales 
of the group with parents in third foreign countries being 
made to non-associated customers in that year. 


SECTION 1. — INCOME, EXPENSES, EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


Income and Expenses, 1964 to 1971 
Income: 


The total income of the corporations covered by 
the survey amounted to $28.8 billion in 1971, about $3% 
billion more than in 1970 and some 85 per cent above the 
level of 1964. Income rose each year in the 1964 to 1971 
period, with the largest gain in both absolute and 
percentage terms being between 1970 and 1971, and the 
smallest increase taking place in both value and percentage 


between 1969 and 1970. Operating sales continued to 
comprise the great bulk of the respondents’ income, 
accounting for about 98 per cent of their total revenues in 
each year in the 1964 to 1971 period. The increase in 
operating sales over the period was 85 per cent, 
substantially higher than the 59 per cent gain shown in 
total Canadian manufacturers’ shipments between 1964 and 
(Reale 

Income from sales to foreign markets amounted to 
about $7% billion in 1971 compared with $2.8 billion in 


SUMMARY TABLE 1. — Income and Expenses, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1964 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
Income: 

From operating sales ........ 15.210 16,974 19,084 20,819 22,718 24,458 24,727 28,142 
Other current receipts (1) .... 301 S19 408 414 450 554 585 631 
Total Income 15-511 17,353 19,492 GATORS) 23,168 25,012 25,312 28,773 

Expenses: 
Merchandise purchases (2).... 8,740 10,008 11,685 12,585 13,503 14,799 13,012 16,936 
Other current expenses (3) .... 5,287 5,922 6,547 Ue eo 7,929 8,484 8,920 9,614 
Total expenses 14,027 15,930 18,232 19,917 21,432 23,283 259352 26,550 


(1) 
(2) 
separately or otherwise stated. 


(3) 


Comprises interest, dividends, rent, royalties, payments for scientific research, etc. 


Total merchandise purchases and imports throughout this publication include purchases of capital equipment items unless shown 


Covers salaries and wages, interest, rent, royalties, outlays on research, etc., and excludes dividends. 


Note: Totals and sub-totals throughout this publication may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


1964. The export sales of the respondents have increased 
each. year in the 1964 to 1971 period in dollar terms but 
the proportion they comprise of total sales has fluctuated 
somewhat from year to year; exports accounted for 18.3 
per cent of the 1964 sales total, declined slightly to 17.7 
per cent in 1965, rose successively in each of the following 
five years to reach 26.2 per cent in 1970, then fell back to 
25.8 per cent in 1971. However the exports of the 
respondents increased 160 per cent between 1964 and 1971 
compared with the 116 per cent gain shown for all 
Canadian commodity exports over this period. 

The transportation equipment and the gas and oil 
industries were the two major contributors to the increases 
shown in the sales and exports of the reporting 
corporations over the 1964 to 1971 period. The 
tremendous expansion in both the total sales and the 


exports of the automotive industry following the 


10 


concluding of the Canada-United States Automotive 
Agreement in 1965 is clearly reflected in the increases 
shown in the transportation equipment industry’s figures; 
total sales rose from $2.6 billion in 1964 to $6.8 billion in 
1971 while exports soared from $375 million in the earlier 
year to $3% billion in the latter. The rapid growth of the 
operations of the respondents in the gas and oil industry is 
evident in the increases in their sales from $2.8 billion in 
1964 to $5.2 billion in 1971 and in their exports from 
$277 million to $785 million over the period. All other 
industry groups had higher total sales in 1971 than seven 
years earlier with increases ranging from $1.4 billion in the 
case of the other non-manufacturing class to $310 million 
for the mining and primary metals category. Seven of the 
nine industry groups in addition to the transportation 
equipment and gas and oil classes had higher export sales in 
1971 than in 1964 with the gains varying from $242 


million for the machinery and metal fabricating industry to 
$39 million for both the chemical products and the other 
manufacturing groups. The two industry classes with a 
decrease in exports in 1971, compared to the beginning of 
the period, were food and beverage products, down $26 
million mainly because of decreased flour exports, and the 
other non-manufacturing category which showed a drop of 
$5 million from the 1964 total. 

Over the 1964 to 1971 period the proportions of the 
total sales of the reporting corporations going to foreign 
markets varied considerably, both among industry groups 
and among the same groups in different years. Throughout 
the whole period, however, the same industry groups 
ranked in the first four positions in respect to degree of 
dependence upon export sales; these were pulp and paper, 
transportation equipment, wholesale trade and mining and 
primary metals. The pulp and paper industry had the 
highest rate of dependence upon external markets of any 
industry group throughout the entire 1964 to 1971 period 
although the degree of that reliance tended to decline from 
the very high levels of 1964, 1965 and 1966, so that the 
proportion of its sales going to export markets was 51.7 per 
cent in 1971 versus 64.7 per cent seven years earlier. The 
wholesale trade industry, which includes respondents in the 
grain export business, showed the second highest depen- 


dency upon external sales, in the first five years of the 
period but dropped to fourth place in both 1969 and 1970 
and was up to third place in 1971 when 47.4 per cent of its 
sales went to customers outside Canada. The mining and 
primary metals group occupied third place in respect to the 
proportion of sales abroad in all years except 1971 with 
foreign sales accounting for between 48.1 per cent of its 
total sales in 1968, 43.7 per cent in 1969 and 47.2 per cent 
in 1971. The transportation equipment industry ranked 
fourth in the proportion of sales exported in the first five 
years of the 1964 to 1971 period but moved up to second 
place in 1969 and to first place in 1970 and 1971; the 
remarkable strides made by this industry under the impact 
of the automotive pact is evident in the increase in the 
proportion of output sent abroad, from 14.3 per cent in 
1964 to 51.6 per cent in 1971 with a high of 55 per cent in 
1970. It should be noted that while the respondents as a 
whole depended upon external markets for 25.8 per cent of 
their total sales in 1971 compared with only 18.3 per cent 
in 1964, four industry groups were responsible for all of 
this increase; the transportation equipment, machinery and 
metal fabricating, gas and oil and electrical products 
classifications, while the other seven groupings relied less 
upon foreign sales in 1971 than they had seven years 
earlier. 


SUMMARY TABLE 2. — Total Sales, Export Sales, Proportions of Export Sales to Total Sales, Total Purchases, Purchases 
Made Abroad and Proportions of Purchases Made Abroad to Total Purchases, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1964 to 


“1971 
Item 1964 1965 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 

Values: In millions of dollars 

foiaeperatme Sales .4..% +... 15,210 16,974 19,084 20,819 CELI es) 24,458 24,727 28,142 
ee ene aoe B0S56" 33.8803 7303 38,955 41,997°R) 45,938 'R) 45,992 49,183 
Pr Olesaoapee ist Sure d coer Ped eS S-0il 3,881 4,575 5,541 6,270 6,479 7,248 
ee ictal ots Lee 8,238 8,745 10,326 iikssjexe 1S 030 14,832 16,7511 7,630 
Total merchandise purchases ... 8,740 10,008 11,685 Pansies) 13-508 14,799 15,012 16,936 
road oe oA ee 2,430 2922 3,481 4,068 4,966 Se: Se lith 6,456 


Value of total Canadian 
MUD OTS 2) icc a iop a ees oe 8,627 


10,102 


LOS GZ 12,162 14,007 13,645 8 15527 


SUMMARY TABLE 2 (Cont'd ) 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 IS 


Proportions: In percentages 


Total operating sales to value 
of Canadian manufacturers’ 


SDH 235. b cee eee 49.3 a0e Sg 53.4 54.1 Bee! 53.8 ey Be 
Export sales to total operating 

RGR: Geena tte ae eee 18.3 Lise 20.3 22.0 24.4 25.6 26.2 25.8 
Export sales to total 

Canadian exports 24 3 i5 a as 33.8 34.4 37.6 40.4 40.9 42.3 38.7 40.7 
Purchases abroad to total 

EMrOhiases yeaa ws iene ete a Bi: 29.9 29.8 B25 36.8 3827 36.8 38.1 
Purchases abroad to total 

RAiaaiandiNDONIS yes ees ss Saad 34.7 34.5 37.8 40.8 40.9 39.9 41.6 


(1) Data are from various publications of Statistics Canada, on /nventories, Shipments and Orders in Manufacturing Industries. 


(2) Data are from Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, Fourth Quarter, 1971 and Fourth Quarter, 1972, 
Statistics Canada. 


(R) Revised since the publication of Foreign-Owned Subsidiaries in Canada, 1964-1969. 


SUMMARY TABLE 3. — Total Sales and Export Sales, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1964, 1967, 
1969 and 1971 


In millions of dollars 


Total sales : Export sales 

Industry 1964 1967 1969 1971 1964 1967 1969 1971 

Mining and primary metals ........ 760 892 983 1,070 364 410 430 505 
Cr EUSa IRC CHC Ses cetiirc tl Ach hate oe 2.013 32562 NES a ret pas a 399 569 785 
Machinery and metal fabricating.... 1,111 1,504 1,694 2,074 99 175 232 341 
Transportation equipment ........ 2.615 4,643 6,226 6,807 375 1,748 3,138 3,313 
Plectinical products £2.26 cc. Gute tae cers 962 1,314 1,482 1,595 90 161 174 180 
BnCAal POM (Si: css yoked ee | bem bp. Ses er a 1,600 SD 109 99 [2 148 
Rood wndsbeversge ): 2/4 o asks eean je eee Ee 1,885 2.239 143 117 96 117 
VATECE LOR 61213121 4 eee ae eee ee Oe oS 1,158 1,436 1,621 1,639 749 817 936 848 
Other manufacturing .<..¢ 0.09.4 6. 980 1,321 1,535 1,632 79 92 124 118 
Winolesale’ trade's mo acs ave susie eels 868 1,032 1,051 1,442 485 543 405 683 
Other non-manufacturing ........ bo oeel 2hl7 2,268 255 15 14 14 10 
Total 15,210 20,819 24,458 28,142 PH fois 4,575 6,270 7,248 


SUMMARY TABLE 4. — Exports as Proportions of Total Operating Sales and Purchases Abroad as Proportions of Total 
Purchases, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1964 to 1971 


In percentages 


Export sales as proportions 
of total sales 


ey 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 

Mining and primary metals ........ 47.9 45.6 44.6 46.0 48.1 43.7 47.6 47.2 
CSAC ICT IP SES oe en a? 9.8 5 10.3 12 eet 13.8 14.5 132 
Machinery and metal fabricating... . 8.9 (hs) LO 11.6 155 137 16.4 16.4 
Transportation equipment......... 14.3 15,2 Pf ies) 37.6 44.0 50.4 mon UI 51.6 
PRC UECANDPOGUCTS o.. o.'s) oars aceiaia tia 9.4 9.4 eke) 23 13.4 Lie 14.0 1h3 
Ciiowical PrOdUCtS ..2.. F460 ae. wn wcte’s Oh 8.3 5 Tee 8.0 95 9.6 8.5 
oodcing beverage... sc eas ewes om 8.9 8.3 6.8 523 Del 3 Sue 
Pee NG PAV Toe. sacha ae hive ait 64.7 63.4 61.8 56.7 S72 Dae Sef Sigh 
OMe MMaNUIACTUTING 665 nsec 3 oe 8.1 Tao 6 7.0 7.4 8.1 7.4 hee 
Pr olesale trade. 0.5. a takiiec% Gove « os Seo 55.4 58.9 D286 49.5 38.5 45.5 47.4 
Other non-manufacturing ......... eS 10) 0.5 0.7 130 0.6 0.4 0.4 
Ota ete en ee 18.3 17.7 20.3 22.0 24.4 25.6 26.2 25.8 

Purchases abroad as proportions 
of tetal purchases 

pes. 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 

Mining and primary metals ....... 25.9 oa O16 24.7 Pah wl 19.4 je By 20.2 
OB seAIONL cpio. ge G5 mete sk et 2554 24.9 23:3 229 24.5 22 24.4 24.0 
Machinery and metal fabricating .. 38.8 3938 43.6 45.3 45.9 47.9 45.1 49.5 
Transportation equipment........ 43.9 Sw) 54.5 61.7 70.0 T2229 75.0 169 
PICCMMICALUPLOUUCtS: 2.4 tidus nes 29.8 30.3 30.8 225 32.5 Soa S72 34.4 
Chemical produgts 2... 2.6 .e.s 4% 329 SRE 279 28.3 30.4 BHIES) 3170 Dig fx) 
moa atid beverage.) ...dies Ben. ee 24.1 SAE 195 19:7 19.4 LON 18.5 a7 
UVES ETOCS ote Bley ee 7.6 fee) 6.6 a7 TO 8.3 foe) 8.5 
Other manutacturing 3c ged os. 2 32.0 33.6 9.5 313 33.8 31.6 30.0 SVAS) 
Vil 08 TEST (A 1 Cl oo Doel 27.0 23.4 259 24.5 28.1 2373 22.8 
Other non-manufacturing ....... 5.0 6.1 5.8 4.3 4.5 Se) 4.3 3.9 
otalfy... a a PU pReye  e Piss) 29.8 32.3 36.8 38.7 36.8 38.1 


Note: The value figures upon which the percentages above are based are shown for 1964, 1967, 1969 and 1971 in Summary Tables 3 and 6, for 
1970 in Summary Table 13 and for 1965, 1966 and 1968 in Appendix VIII. 


The income of the reporting corporations from sources 
other than operating sales totalled $631 million in 1971, 
more than twice as much as the $301 million shown for 
1964. While this is a considerably larger percentage increase 
than the rise in income from operating sales over this 
period, it still amounts to only about two per cent of the 


total income of the respondents. The major items in this 
other income total in 1971 are as follows: interest, $128 
million; rents derived from letting property and equipment, 
$114 million; dividends received by the respondents, $85 
million; earnings for research and development work carried 
out by the reporting corporations, $22 million. 


SUMMARY TABLE 5S. — Income Other Than From Operating Sales, All Reporting Corporations, by Major Item, Annually, 


1964, 1967, 1969 and 1971 


Value 
In millions of dollars 


Percentage distribution 


It 

a 1964 1967 1969 1971 1964 1967 1969 1971 

Interest received 024s en lee Fs ss ow a7 98 122 128 E70 PET PPBY 20.3 
Rent from property and equipment... 46 al 96 114 15.3 Lit Lire 18.1 
Dividends. received. . 4. Mego is se 33 35 82 85 17.6 133 14.8 13.5 
Payments for research and development 16 28 26 22 53 6.8 4.7 315 
All other Poceipie, se dic uns oe 127 162 228 282 AD. 2 27:4 41.2 44.7 
NOt EAs 35 301 414 554 631 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Expenses: 


The total expenses of the foreign-owned subsidiaries 
participating in the survey amounted to $26.6 billion in 
1971, $12% billion or 89 per cent more than in 1964. 
Outlays for merchandise including capital equipment items 
amounted to $16.9 billion in 1971 or 63.8 per cent of total 
expenses; this is proportionate with that of the other years 
in the 1964 to 1971 period which ranged from a low of 
62.3 per cent in 1964 to a high of 64.1 per cent in 1966. 

While the respondents’ purchases abroad as a propor- 
tion of their total purchases has fluctuated somewhat in the 
1964 to 1971 period, the general trend has been upward. 
Thus, over this period the respondents have obtained from 
abroad between 27.8 per cent (in 1964) and 38.7 per cent 


(in 1969) of their total purchases with the 1971 figure 
being 38.1 per cent, the second highest proportion in the 
period. 

The merchandise imports of the respondents have 
increased from $2.4 billion in 1964 to almost $6% billion in 
1971 or by about 166 per cent, a considerably more rapid 
rate of increase than that shown by total Canadian 
commodity imports over this period, 106 per cent. 

Each of the 11 industry classifications used in the 
report had both higher total purchases and purchases 
abroad in 1971 than in 1964 but three industry classes 
accounted for almost seven tenths of the rise in total 
purchases while one was responsible for close to three 


SUMMARY TABLE 6. — Total Purchases and Purchases Abroad, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1964, 


1967, 1969 and 1971 


In millions of dollars 


Total purchases 


Purchases abroad 


py 1964 1967 1969 1971 1964 1967 1969 1971 

Mining and primary metals ......... 301 384 408 456 78 95 a9 92 
(Ras rind AL rere caret ce err te ae ot os 1,516 2,045 2,423 3,026 380 468 617 728 
Machinery and metal fabricating... .. 631 848 878 1,044 245 384 421 a 
Transportation equipment ......... 1,629 3,184 4,433 4,777 715 1,966 35232 3,674 
Blecinical productang ese 2k Sige - 314 750 848 861 153 221 212 296 
neil Products <2. \ tors 4h daa fenes ew) (Ey 820 872 189 213 257 261 
Food and beverage: ..0ss.4. 4.2 e ees 921 1,064 DOTS Lous 220 210 210 225 
Pulp and paper ........-0eecee0e- 473 663 719 753 26 38 60 64 
Other manufacturing.............. 519 665 746 759 166 208 236 245 
Witolesale trade sii 2c. Ges tae w cen 787 867 897 Lat 202 207 252 281 
Other non-manufacturing .......... 874 1,363 15552 1,882 44 58 92 Be 
Tata ee hs kc: 8,740 12,585 14,799 16,936 2,430 4,068 5,729 6,456 


quarters of the total increase in foreign purchases. The 
major contributors to the advance in total purchases over 
the period were the transportation equipment industry, up 
some $3.1 billion, the gas and oil industry, up $1% billion, 
and the other non-manufacturing group of industries, up 
just over $1 billion; while the transportation equipment 
industry was chiefly responsible for the gain in imports 
with an increase of almost $3 billion in its purchases 
abroad. The Canada-United States Automotive Agreement 
of 1965 was the major factor in the increased total 
purchases and imports of the transportation equipment 
industry between 1964 and 1971, while the rapid develop- 
ment of Canada’s gas and oil resources during this period 
accounted for the sharp rise in the purchases of that 
industry. The much higher purchases of the other non- 
manufacturing group of industries in 1971 compared with 
1964 was due largely to the expanded buying of three 
respondents in retail trade and to one in both the 
construction and transportation sectors. 

Other industry groups reporting substantially higher 
total purchases in 1971 than in 1964 include the wholesale 
trade, the machinery and metal fabricating, the food and 
beverage and the electrical products classifications, with 
gains ranging from $347 million to $444 million. Three 
groups, in addition to the transportation equipment class, 
had imports in 1971 which exceeded those of 1964 by 
more than $100 million; these were the gas and oil, the 
machinery and metal fabricating and the electrical products 
industrial classifications, with gains of $348 million, $272 
million and $143 million, respectively. The 1971 imports of 
the remaining seven industry groups exceeded their 1964 
foreign purchases by amounts ranging from $79 million in 
the cases of both the wholesale trade and the other 
non-manufacturing categories, down to $3 million for the 
food and beverage group. 

In regard to the extent of dependence upon foreign 
sources for their purchases, six industry groups relied 
proportionally less upon external suppliers in 1971 than in 
1964, four classes depended upon foreign sources for a 
higher percentage of their total purchases at the end of the 
period than at its beginning and one showed little change in 
this respect. In 1971 the food and beverage industry 
obtained only 17.7 per cent of its purchases abroad 
compared with 24.1 per cent in 1964; the mining and 
primary metals class relied upon foreign suppliers for only 
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20.2 per cent of its purchases versus 25.9 per cent in 1964; 
the chemical products group imported only 29.9 per cent 
of its needs compared with 32.9 per cent in the earlier year: 
the wholesale trade depended upon foreign sources for only 
22.8 per cent of its purchases as against 25.7 per cent in 
1964; and the other non-manufacturing group of industries 
procured only 3.9 per cent of its purchases abroad at the 
end of the period compared with 5 per cent at its 
commencement. The industries which obtained higher 
proportions of their purchases abroad in 1971 than in 1964 
were machinery and metal fabricating, 49% per cent versus 
38.8 per cent; transportation equipment, 76.9 per cent 
compared with 43.9 per cent; electrical products, 34.4 per 
cent as against 29.8 per cent; and pulp and paper, up to 8% 
per cent in 1971 from 7.6 per cent in 1964. The other 
manufacturing classification imported just slightly more of 
its requirements in 1971 than in 1964, 32.3 per cent versus 
32 per cent. 

As in the case of exports, the substantial increase in the 
purchases of the transportation industry significantly af- 
fected the proportions of total purchases obtained abroad. 
If the total purchases and the purchases abroad of the 
transportation equipment industry are excluded, the pur- 
chases of the remaining ten industrial classes amounted to 
$12.2 billion in 1971 and $7.1 billion in 1964; their 
purchases abroad totalled only $2.8 billion versus $1.7 
billion at the period’s beginning; and the proportion of 
their imports to their total purchases was 22.9 per cent in 
1971 compared with 24.1 per cent in 1964. These 
proportions compare with the 38.1 per cent and the 27.8 
per cent shown for all the eleven industries in 1971 and 
1964. 

The current expenses of the reporting corporations for 
purposes other than the purchase of merchandise amounted 
to $9.6 billion in 1971, $4.3 billion, or some four fifths 
more than in 1964. This type of expenditure has increased 
somewhat less than the outlay for merchandise over this 
period, i.e., about 82 per cent compared with the rise of 94 
per cent shown for merchandise purchases. This item is 
much more important in total current expenses than is the 
‘other income’ item in total current income mainly because 
it includes salaries and wages and averaged about 37 per 
cent of total expenses over the 1964 to 1971 period 
compared with the two per cent shown for ‘other income’ 
as a proportion of total income. 


SUMMARY TABLE 7. — Expenses Other Than for Purchase of Merchandise, All Reporting Corporations, by Major Item, 


Annually, 1964, 1967, 1969 and 1971 


Value chien titania ae 
In iiivons of dollars Percentage distribution 
Item 

1964 1967 1969 197] 1964 1967 1969 197) 
Ralariesiind Wass. aouinn tes. Siete le 2,970 a)562 4,153 4.675 48.6 48.6 49.0 48.6 
RiteleSE orien era eh eee as te bis 214 274 267 weal 20 We! 2.8 
Rent on property and equipment ..... ea 182 pi. 290 2a PX 2.6 3.0 
Charges for research and development 98 120 106 134 1g 1.6 jhe 1.4 
Royalties paid 20 see. ee 65 87 114 126 ie fie i 1.3 

Managerial and administrative charges, 
including directors’ fees... scan Bae 43 D1 60 73 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.8 
AIChE Ex pe nseaie 245 «come os tee os 2,204 3,110 3,554 4,048 42.9 42.4 41.9 42.1 
S257 FOs2 8 484 9.614 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Earnings and Their Disposition 


The respondents reported a total profit of $3.2 billion 
in 1971, the largest in the entire 1964 to 1971 period and 
more than half again as much as in 1964. The disposition of 
total profits in 1971 was $842 million or 26.2 per cent of 
the aggregate to income taxes, $1.2 billion or 36.3 per cent 
to reserves for depreciation and similar purposes and the 
remaining $1.2 billion or 37% per cent representing net 
profit. The proportions of total profits going into these 
three categories has varied during the 1964 to 1971 period; 
in the case of income taxes, from a low of 25 per cent in 
1970 to a high of 28.1 per cent in 1964; for depreciation 
and similar purposes, from a low of 33.7 per cent in 1964 
to a high of 42.8 per cent in 1970; and for net profit, from 
a low of 32.2 per cent in 1970 to a peak of 38.2 per cent in 
1964. 

The highest net profit of the reporting corporations 
amounted to $1.2 billion also in 1971. This compared with 
$808 million in 1964 and $834 million in 1970, the two 
smallest in the 1964 to 1971 period. In 1971, $607 million 
or 50.3 per cent of the year’s net profit was paid out in 
dividends and the remaining $599 million or 49.7 per cent 
was kept in the business as retained earnings. The 
distribution of net profits into dividends and retained 
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earnings has varied significantly over the period, the 
proportion paid out as dividends ranging between 52% per 
cent in 1970 and 37.6 per cent in 1969 and ihateaad 
retained in the business conversely ranged between 64.3 per 
cent in 1969 and 47% per cent in 1970. 


Since the respondents are all subsidiaries of foreign 
parents, the great bulk of their dividends go to their 
principals in foreign lands, mainly the United States. Thus, 
in 1971, $542 million or 89.3 per cent of the dividends 
paid by the reporting companies went abroad, with $497 
million or 81.9 per cent of the total going to investors in 
the United States. These proportions have fluctuated within 
fairly narrow limits in the 1964 to 1971 period, the 
proportions of total dividends paid going out of Canada 
showing a low of 85.4 per cent in 1967 and peaking at 90.6 
per cent in 1964, while the part paid to investors in the 
United States ranged from 74.2 per cent in 1967 to 81.9 
per cent in 1971. The dividends-paid-abroad totals are gross 
and do not allow for the Canadian withholding tax so they 
may be as much as 15 per cent higher than the actual 
outflows received by investors abroad. As a result, the 
income taxes paid by the reporting corporations are 
understated by the amount of the withholding taxes paid 
on dividends going abroad. 


SUMMARY TABLE 8. — Total Profits, Provisions for Income Taxes and for Depreciation and Similar Purposes, Dividends 
Declared and Retained Earnings, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1964, 1967, 1969 and 1971 


Item 1964 1967 1969 1971 
Value In millions of dollars 
—Total profits 
“TSOTSI ESS i hel ae SE OR aut ne Te ee aay em oe OD Se epee 21,233 25,012 28,773 
iF ST TL ESTOS Si aca A il A 135399 18,799 22,194 255959 
"| NCLTELROLEO) 5 SSRIS ai SAP ced ne A er © toutravens nna ae ane elie 2,434 2,815 3,214 
—Net profits 
“CHEE TES ECOLIIL Sa ne i lg a ge RO eg de 2,112 2,434 2,815 3,214 
Less provision for 
PESO IIROMUC OSS A Reina ae ean uate se sack eees EA hes aa eee —593 —638 —775 —842 
WePYCC WON. ClCremar met eh fe iat it twee a tte cet ene —711 —906 —981 —1,166 
INE CODLONSameat: Se rencaewan gaan wits Oe oc os. ks ous eee 808 890 1,059 1,206 
GIGI 6 SG PUIG SR ORES st eee ee ral Se Eee Geer a 385 376 398 607 
ee eee OR CATING! 0,5. A. i -s ene WE. tale esp otis ngs vakils Gh ie be arava Me 423 514 661 299 
INGGPROLItS:, 7, Waly. che ten oe enn Ook, Ag et 808 890 1,059 1,206 
Proportions: In percentages 
Of total profits 
Pe eres i@reile OI LAKES in cacti Piao iene tues he SEs ee Ah whaityavis cima cree 28.1 20.2 AES 2622 
Rete AOS TOL Ue PLOCIA LON, CEC yao a meen ie alah ae scale) eyes: sg leasta) eiabalien bia) ovepes sei Sie 34.9 36.3 
er MOOT ERUO MA EAR Re. 3. Samer ea eee leas WORE Cid « sofa g ARSE minke oy dite 38.2 36.6 37.6 Cees 
err micardiwiden ds; COMpPrise ds san cae +4 Gop tors oad aes hice S Pe2 bed 14.1 18.9 
cam OR GeO PATIINGS: os frre <a cue see as Bhs Suse Ses ee axes anys 20.0 2 tel aso 18.6 
LOtabec | 62 pipe ane ates ET nT eee esta core OOO), 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Of net profits 
meee Aled ne ied er Ne ee eat Come Oe ewes uateuvaete as 47.6 42.2 37.6 5073 
Pee Med SATIN GS! N0,c Ly Goeoln Dla w b Sceoh ale oe in A wee eet foe Gu eines eugene a ys 52.4 57.8 62.4 49.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


mina) vai fa) tad ice Be: (a) ide) -s, se car ka Mer eh ie] (el vouie) mar) Leulemene. -e)s)19) \slee uMae ue) Solel aces 67 len ia 


(1) Excludes purchases of capital equipment items. 


Dividends Declared and Net Profits: 


The amounts paid out in the form of dividends by the 
reporting corporations during the 1964 to 1971 period 
ranged from a low of $376 million in 1967 toa peak of 
$607 million in 1971 and net profits varied from $808 
million in 1964 to $1.2 billion in 1971. However, except 
for the year 1971 when both net profits and dividends paid 
were the highest in the period, there appeared to be little 
relationship between the yearly levels of profits earned and 
dividends paid out. To illustrate this, the years that show 
the second and third highest net profits in the period, 1968 


and 1969, with earnings around $1 billion, had the seventh 
and fifth lowest dividend pay-outs, $384 million and $398 
million, respectively. This apparent lack of inter-relationship 
is also evident in the fluctuations in the proportions of net 
profits paid out as dividends from year to year: 47.6 per 
cent in 1964, 50.3 per cent in 1965, 50.4 per cent in 1966, 
42.2 per cent in 1967, 37.8 per cent in 1968, 37.6 per cent 
in 1969, 52% per cent in 1970 and 50.3 per cent in 1971. 
In dollar terms, dividends paid abroad rose steadily from 
1964 to 1966, fell off quite significantly in 1967, recovered 
somewhat in 1968 and rose successively in each of the 


following three years. Dividends paid to residents of Canada, 
while still quite small, have generally followed a rising 
trend reaching a peak of $66 million in 1970 and levelling 
off at $65 million in 1971. 

A detailed examination of the individual returns of the 
respondents suggests that there are major basic differences 
in the dividend policies pursued by the participating 
companies, and possibly, by whole industries as well. A few 
of the reporting corporations did not pay any dividends at 
all in the entire period; others paid dividends of varying 
sizes in some years but not in others; a sizable number paid 
dividends every year, and a small number of companies and 
industry groups paid more out in some years in dividends 
than they earned as net profits. Most of these differences 


are related not only to specific long-term policies of the 
respondents but also to the circumstances at the time and 
reflect the changing needs of the subsidiaries or their 
parents for funds for capital expansion, debt repayment or 
other purposes. 

Summary Table 10 shows the proportions of dividends 
paid to net profits for each of the 11 industry groups used 
in this study for each year in the 1964 to 1971 period. 
These show clearly how much greater the variations — both 
between the different groups and between the same groups 
in different years — are than indicated by the percentages 
for their aggregates. This is because of the tendency of the 
swings in opposite directions to offset or counterbalance 
one another to a considerable extent. For example, in 197] 


SUMMARY TABLE 9. — Dividends Declared by Geographical Area, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1964 to 1971 


Amounts to residents of: In millions of dollars 
Rite Shaies, i, GiStiien 2 ee 307 336 367 pS) PM | 299 S32 497 
Other doréeien countries 224... . 42 45 46 42 4] BY 4] 4$ 
All foreign countries ...... 349 38] 413 Sel 332 338 373 542 
CAN ad ay Veter dehs saa oa of seam 36 44 46 Se) 52 60 66 65 
TCOMMIMOS Sel inacn Geos utes 385 425 459 376 384 398 438 607 
Proportions of totals to In percentages 
residents of: 
WinnitenieS tates sees ene es ne 719.7 79.0 80.0 74.2 75.8 tol TS 81.9 
Other foreign countries........ 10.9 10.6 10.0 112 10.7 9:8 9.4 7.4 
All foreign countries ...... 90.6 89.6 90.0 85.4 86.5 84.9 85.2 89.3 
Cangdamea ho eee ee 9.4 10.4 10.0 14.6 | Fei) 1 Se) 15.1 10.7 
AMS GOUNLHOS: 14 ot ac cna eins 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


the proportion of dividends paid to net profits for the 11 
industries taken together was 50.3 per cent; but in that 
same year the dividends paid by the pulp and paper 
industry group were equivalent to 22 times the net profit 
realized while dividends of the mining and primary metals 
group represented less than one fifth of that year’s net 
earnings; and the proportion for the other nine groups 
ranged between 58% per cent in the gas and oil industry to 
32.8 per cent for the other manufacturing group. While the 
differences in the proportions of dividends to net profits 
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shown by individual industry groups were less marked in 
the other years in the 1964 to 1971 period, for 1970 two 
groups showed dividends paid in excess of the year’s net 
profits, and in 1964, 1965 and 1966 one group paid out 
more in dividends than it earned as net profits. The 
variations in the proportions devoted to dividend payments 
were much smaller in the other three years in the period, 
ranging from 18.6 per cent to 73 per cent in 1967, from 12 
per cent to 64.6 per cent in 1968 and from 9.3 per cent to 
55.8 per cent in 1969. 


Throughout the 1964 to 1971 period, the proportions 
of dividends paid to net profits earned varied substantially 
for individual industry groups. The largest fluctuations 
were in pulp and paper, other manufacturing, transportation 
equipment and chemical products divisions, while the 
smallest changes were in gas and oil, other non-manu- 
facturing and electrical products classifications. The divi- 
dends paid by the pulp and paper industry varied from the 
equivalent of about one fifth of its net profits in 1969 to 
100 per cent of them in 1970 and to 22 times the very low 
net profits of 1971; the dividends paid by the other 
manufacturing group of industries represented only 31 per 
cent of net profits in 1969 but equalled more than three 
times net earnings in 1970; and in the transportation 
equipment industry, dividends as a proportion of net 
profits ranged from nine per cent in 1969 to 141 per cent 
in 1964. The only other industry grouping in which 
dividends paid exceeded the year’s net profits was chemical 
products with the 1964 dividends being equivalent to 143 


per cent of that year’s net earnings; throughout the 1964 to 
1971 period this industry consistently apportioned more 
than one-half each year’s net earnings to dividends, the 
proportions thus assigned in the years other than 1964 
ranging from 51.4 per cent in 1970 to 73 per cent in 1967. 
The gas and oil industry has also consistently devoted a 
substantial part of each year’s net profits to dividend 
payments, allocating between 41 per cent and 59 per cent 
of net earnings to this purpose throughout the entire 
period. The variations in the share of net profits devoted to 
dividends were not as great in other industry groups, 
fluctuating between 29 and 58 per cent for the electrical 
products branch, between 20 and 58 per cent for the 
machinery and metal fabricating division, between 18 and 
45 per cent for the other non-manufacturing group, 
between 19 and 58 per cent for the wholesale trade class 
and between 21 and 63 per cent for respondents in the 
food and beverage manufacturing business. 


SUMMARY TABLE 10. — Dividends Declared as Proportions of Net Profits, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, 


Annually, 1964 to 1971 


In percentages 


Industry 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1974 

Mining and primary metals .......... S35 Slee 23.3 43.5 39.0 43.0 5248 18.0 
Be ra ON ee casino Gates Aue sastaken iene « 47.1 43.5 44.6 45.6 43.1 55.0 41.4 58.5 
Machinery and metal fabricating ...... 52.6 48.4 Ses) AUS SS, 47.7 Boro 44.1 
ieansportation equipment .... 2.2... 20.2 le 114.9 18.6 120 o3 141.3 39.0 
PRCCOICALPTOGUCES 2 2 sisi0 op sues ep 20 42.5 35.4 50.0 45.2 SOT Dont B96 
SP eMMCAlPTOCUCES «dias wi. ee ashore Sia 143.3 60.3 26.2 AisAe See 55.8 51.4 nye 
HBOdrand DEVELALE oo 5 ce eye «ale etarwias el 47.2 46.2 Sat 63.5 40.0 PANS 38.2 54.3 
BAIN OAD CL oe ac: oie a 2 a ni gs ceyt > eucpans 2o7), 60.2 46.2 69.6 32 e1 21.8 100.0 2,200.0 
Menon MANUiACtUIING «<2... peda. > 43.8 110.7 43.1 43.1 64.6 3120) 312.5 32.8 
“0 by (SSSA Ra Ye Now 50.0 29.4 18.8 58.3 50.0 S| 333 
Other non-manufacturing ........... 45.5 26.9 25:8 19.0 MICS) 20.0 24.2 36.3 
“WOU De Noa Sec enrsurer Peas 47.6 50.3 50.4 42.2 375 37.6 5225 50.3 
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SECTION 2. —- CURRENT INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS 


The respondents’ international transactions in goods 
and services are an important factor in Canada’s overall 
balance of international payments on current account 
because the reporting corporations not only include many 
of the largest manufacturing and resources processing 
‘enterprises operating in Canada plus some of the most 
important firms in the wholesale and retail trade, but most 
of these are multinational corporations with widespread 
foreign interests. Of course, a number of foreign-owned 
subsidiaries were established in Canada for the purpose of 
supplying the parent and sometimes other foreign affiliates 
as well, with raw materials and/or supplies, while others 
were set up to serve the domestic and/or export markets 
with finished items produced from components and parts 
provided by the home plant. Another source of this 
in-and-out-flow of merchandise and services is the 
rationalization and specialization of production present in 
the operations of larger companies, with their plants in 
different countries producing different products that are 
stocked, distributed and serviced by all the units in the 
organization. This rationalization and specialization results 
in economy through larger production runs, the develop- 
ment of higher skills and all members of the corporation 
being able to offer a fuller line of products and services. 
There is also an important interchange of various services 
between the Canadian subsidiary and the parent and sister 
organizations abroad, such as the interest and dividends on 
the capital invested, fees for management services, royalties 
and licensing payments and receipts, rent, fees for research 
and development work. 

It should be noted that the data given and discussed in 
this section on current international transactions are subject 
to certain limitations and qualifications. The figures on 
merchandise exports cover only the goods actually shipped 
abroad by the respondents in most cases, and do not 
include goods sold to Canadians and subsequently exported 
by them. Similarly, the imported merchandise and capital 
equipment totals comprise only the purchases made abroad 
by the reporting corporations and exclude goods of these 
types obtained from Canadian suppliers who had imported 
them previously. This is the main reason the purchased-in- 
Canada totals are so much higher than the purchased- 
abroad figures in the case of capital equipment items, 
despite Canada’s heavy dependence upon foreign sources 
for producers’ machinery and equipment. In most cases 
also, the imported goods totals include customs duties, sales 
taxes and the transportation costs incurred within Canada. 
There is a minor qualification in the payments abroad 
figures for certain services; these are the amounts due 
non-residents with no allowance for withholding taxes 
made. Thus, these gross figures may overstate the amounts 
actually sent out of Canada. 
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Merchandise Exports and Imports: 


The reporting corporations exported goods valued at 
almost $7% billion in 1971, more than two and one half 
‘imes the 1964 total and close to three fifths more than the 
1967 level. The United States market absorbed more than 
three fifths of the total exports of the respondents in each 
year in the entire 1964 to 1971 period, with the proportion 
going there increasing from just over three fifths in 1964 to 
about three quarters in 1967 and to over four fifths in 
1971. In dollar terms, exports to the United States rose 
each year in the period, advancing from about $1.7 billion 
in 1964 to $3% billion in 1967 and reaching a peak of $5.9 
billion in 1971. Sales to other foreign countries show an 
erratic trend but were within the range of $1.1 billion to 
$1% billion throughout the period. 


The merchandise imports of the companies 
participating in the survey rose each year in the period, 
from $2.4 billion in 1964 to $6% billion in 1971. The 
United States was by far the major source of these imports, 
supplying between about 73 per cent and just over 84 per 
cent of the total in the period. Purchases in other foreign 
countries did rise each year in the period also, from $659 
million in 1964 to just over $1 billion in 1971 but not as 
much as did imports from the United States which 
increased from $1.8 billion to $5.4 billion, so that the 
proportions accounted for by purchases in foreign countries 
other than the United States declined proportionally from 
27 per cent of the total in 1964 to about 16 per cent of 
that of 1971. 


As has been mentioned earlier, both the merchandise 
exports and the merchandise imports of the respondents 
rose more rapidly during the 1964 to 1971 period than did 
total Canadian merchandise exports and imports. Reference 
was also made to the large part played by the 
transportation equipment industry in these achievements, 
particularly by extensive increases in the two-way trade. in 
automotive goods following the implementation of the 
Canada-United States Automotive Agreement of 1965. 


The international merchandise trade of the reporting - 
corporations resulted in a favourable balance each year in 
the period, the amount by which merchandise exports 
exceeded imports varying from $20 million in 1965 to 
$952 million in 1970 and aggregating over $4 billion for the 
period as a whole. The turnabout in the balance on 
merchandise trade with the United States contributed 
substantially to this betterment in Canada’s international 
balance of payments on current account from deficits 
ranging between $90 million and $413 million in the first 
three years of the period to surpluses varying between $141 
million and $556 million in the latter five years. 


A significant development in the international 
merchandise trade of the reporting corporations during the 
1964 to 1971 period was the increased reliance of the 
respondents on related companies abroad both as 
customers for their exports and suppliers of their imported 
needs. Exports to parents and affiliates rose each year in 


the period while imports from associated firms increased 
each year up to and including 1969, declined moderately in 
1970 and recovered to a new dollar peak in 1971. Sales to 
associated companies abroad amounted to $5.2 billion in 
1971 compared with $1.3 billion in 1964 and comprised 72 
per cent of the respondents’ total foreign sales at the end of 


SUMMARY TABLE 11. — Merchandise Trade Between Canada and the United States, Between Canada and All Other Foreign 
Countries and Between Canada and All Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1964 to 1971 


Amount in millions of dollars 


Proportion in percentages 


o, Imports Balance on Ex Imports Balance on 
Wisst ani? pucoenaicatare: Oe: of merchandise POSS of merchandise 
sae ci cal tage sales merchandise (1) trade sales merchandise (1) trade 

1964 

Witted States...) ae Hee 1,681 gral —90 60.4 72.9 n/a 

Other foreign countries...... 1,104 Gov 445 39.6 Diol n/a 

All foreign countries ...... 2,785 2,430 355 100.0 100.0 n/a 
1965 

United States 2 seh ea toads 1,898 Pars 6 Wl —413 63.0 Tike n/a 

Other foreign countries...... 1,114 681 433 37.0 2258 n/a 

All foreign countries ...... 33001 2,992 20 100.0 100.0 n/a 
1966 

Wine ae tatOSy mite get. cc. Sarde Os DELLS DRIES —60 70.0 79.8 n/a 

Other foreign countries...... 1,163 704 459 30.0 202 n/a 

All foreign countries ...... 3,881 3,481 399 100.0 100.0 n/a 
1967 

Dinited states ees ares ak 3.477 BasU7 170 76.0 81.3 Re: 

Other foreign countries ..... 1,098 761 BoL 24.0 18.7 66.5 

All foreign countries ...... 4,575 4,068 $07 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1968 

Dinited States. & ing 5 5.caut. sone 4,294 4,152 14] Tes 83.6 24.6 

Other foreign countries ..... 1,247 814 433 225 16.4 75.4 

All foreign countries ..... 5,541 4,966 574 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1969 

Rite SUBIR Hote oiceauee S145 4.819 296 81.6 84.1 54.7 

Other foreign countries ..... ee 910 245 18.4 15.9 45.3 

All foreign countries 6,270 5,729 541 100.0 100.0 100.0 


SUMMARY TABLE 11 (cont’d) 


Amount in millions of dollars 


Proportion in percentages 


; Imports Balance on Imports Balance on 
Year and geographical area pce of merchandise Pair: of merchandise 
marchandise () trade merchandise (1) trade 
1970 
UN CCES 21 S152 4,576 556 IZ 82.8 58.4 
Other foreign countries ..... 1,346 951 396 20.8 b72 41.6 
All foreign countries ....... 6,479 S020 952 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1971 
ited States «da. seks wes ors 5,434 439 81.0 84.2 95.4 
inet oreign countries... .-.. 15375 13022 Sp)5) 19.0 15.8 44.6 
All foreign countries ...... 7,248 6,456 7192 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(1) Total merchandise purchases and imports throughout this publication include purchases of capital equipment items unless shown 


separately or otherwise stated. 


Note: Totals and sub-totals throughout this publication may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


the period compared with 48 per cent at its beginning. 
Purchases from foreign affiliates advanced from $1.6 billion 
in 1964 to about $4.4 billion in 1969, fell off to $4.1 
billion in 1970 and surged ahead to a record $5 billion in 
1971. As a proportion of total imports, the respondents’ 
purchases from foreign affiliates increased from 67 per cent 
in 1964 to 77.7 per cent seven years later. The decline in 
the proportion of total foreign sales made to related 
companies in 1970 as compared with 1969 was due almost 
entirely to the lower sales of respondents in the 
transportation equipment and in the pulp and paper 
industry groups. The decline in purchases from related 
companies in both dollar terms and as a proportion of total 
imports was mainly due to the lower inter-company 
dealings of reporting corporations in the transportation 
equipment industry again, although most other industry 
groups did show minor declines in their purchases from 
affiliates abroad. As mentioned earlier, the operating results 
of the whole transportation equipment industry were 
adversely affected in 1970 by the prolonged strikes at the 
plants of General Motors on both sides of the border; strike 
actions also affected the 1970 performance of some 
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respondents in other industry groups such as those in the 
pulp and paper classification. 

The growing importance of the inter-company 
transactions of the respondents in the Canadian economy is 
reflected in the increased role they are playing in Canada’s 
foreign trade. In 1971, the respondents’ exports of $5.2 
billion to related companies abroad accounted for 29 per 
cent of that year’s total Canadian commodity exports to all 
countries which amounted to $17.8 billion; this compares 
with the $1.3 billion sales to related foreign companies in 
1964, 16 per cent of the year’s total exports of $8.2 billion. 
In the case of imports, the respondents’ purchases of goods 
from associated companies abroad, $5 billion in 1971 and 
$1.6 billion in 1964, were the equivalent of 32 per cent of 
the 1971 total Canadian commodity imports of $15% 
billion and 21% per cent of the 1964 total of $7% billion. 

The inter-company commodity transactions of the 
respondents resulted in sizable deficits in the first two 
years in the period, the adverse balances amounting to $293 
million in 1964 and to $539 million in 1965. However, for 
all years in the remainder of the period, this trade 
contributed surpluses towards Canada’s balance on 


SUMMARY TABLE 12. — Merchandise Trade with Parents and Affiliates Abroad, All Reporting Corporations, 


Annually, 1964 to 1971 


Year and Item 


1964 


Trade with parents and affiliates abroad: 
— In millions of dollars 


1965 


Trade with parents and affiliates abroad: 
— In millions of dollars 


1966 


Trade with parents and affiliates abroad: 
— In millions of dollars 
— As percentages of total foreign trade 


1967 


Trade with parents and affiliates abroad: 
— In millions of dollars 


1968 


Trade with parents and affiliates abroad: 
— In millions of dollars 
— As percentages of total foreign trade 


1969 


Trade with parents and affiliates abroad: 
— In millions of dollars 
— As percentages of total foreign trade 


1970 


Trade with parents and affiliates abroad: 
— In millions of dollars 


1971 


Trade with parents and affiliates abroad: 
— In millions of dollars 


international commodity transactions, the favourable 
balances ranging from $41 million in 1968 to $459 million 
in 1970. The surplus in 1971 amounted to $191 million. 
Much of this improvement was due to the transformation 
of the heavy deficits incurred in the commodity trade of 
the transportation equipment industry in 1964 and 1965, 
$324 million and $457 million, respectively, to deficits of 
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Imports Balance on 
Export of merchandise 
sales merchandise trade 
1,335 1,628 — 293 
47.9 67.0 n/a 
1,496 2,035 —539 
49.7 68.0 n/a 
2,292 2,422 131 
59.4 69.6 32.8 
3,005 2,891 115 
Osh ikel Bont 
3, /03 3u/ 22 4] 
ot ee 74.9 7.1 
4,534 4,365 169 
TS owes 312 
4,549 4,090 459 
70.2 74.0 48.2 
5,209 5,018 191 
N19 Cet 24.1 


$155 million in 1966 and of $23 million in 1968, to 
surpluses of $74 million in 1967, $244 million in 1969, 
$323 million in 1970 and to $262 million in 1971. 
Throughout the 1964 to 1971 period the reporting 
corporations continued to rely more upon associated 
companies abroad as sources of imported supplies than as 
customers for their foreign sales but the difference in 


relative terms narrowed considerably from 1966 onward. In 
1964 the respondents depended upon foreign associates for 
67 per cent of all their imports while selling them only 
about 48 per cent of their exports, while in 1971 their 
reliance on related companies for their imported needs had 
risen to only 77.7 per cent but they depended upon 
affiliates abroad for 71.9 per cent of all foreign sales. 

As Summary Table 14 indicates, while there were 
fluctuations in the proportions of imported goods obtained 


from affiliates from year to year in the period and from 
industry to industry, these tended on the whole to be less 
erratic and less severe than those shown for exports. For all 
the industry groups taken together the range of the 
year-to-year variations in the portion of foreign purchases 
supplied by associates was only between 67 and 77.7 per 
cent versus 47.9 and 72.3 per cent for exports. 

In each year in the 1964 to 1971 period, eight of the 
11 industry groups relied upon foreign affiliates for more 


SUMMARY TABLE 13. — Merchandise Trade with the United States and All F oreign Countries and with Parents and 
Affiliates in the United States and in All Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, 1970 


Total export sales 


Exports to parents, etc. 


To To all Per cent In In all Per cent 
United foreign to United foreign to 
Industry States countries United States States countries United States 
In millions of dollars In millions of dollars 
Mining and primary metals ...... 339 500 67.8 285 308 ES 
CPS ANGLO 5, See ts ee 584 645 9055 398 424 SB) 
Machinery and metal fabricating.. 231 296 78.0 222 269 82.5 
Transportation equipment ...... 2.315 3,009 93.6 Ie toll 2,644 97.6 
Plecideal PrOdUCTS 22. .2...3--- 134 216 62.0 73 86 84.9 
ienmcal products... . 66.524. 94 158 3955 61 107 57.0 
Rood and beverage ... 00.0... 5. 56 110 50/9 37 43 86.0 
Pulp and paper ...........-.-. 682 894 16.3 372 421 88.4 
Oiler manuractUmne 7... 2... 45. 69 Hk) 60.0 45 65 CI2 
BMin@lesdlcittade .... ss oes ses soe J 526 MPA gs 106 176 60.2 
Other non-manufacturing ....... 10 10 100.0 qi 7 100.0 
40s Irs ee ee 5,132 6,479 7922 4,188 4,549 92.1 
Total imports Imports from parents, etc. 
From From all Per cent In In all Per cent 
United foreign from United foreign in 
Industry States countries United States States countries United States 


In millions of dollars 


In millions of dollars 


Mining and primary metals ...... 80 o2 87.0 65 fi: 90.3 
CONG IEG aa eee 22k 631 35.0 161 O82 30.3 
Machinery and metal fabricating... 362 407 88.9 287 324 88.6 
Transportation equipment ...... 2,948 3,037 Mel 2,240 2 ON 96.5 
Piecirical Proqducts .ac...6s-- 5s 2 281 75.4 136 19] Pie? 
iemical PrOdUCts 6.4.44. sa PA 266 81.6 131 148 88.5 
Pood and beverage’... 42. 26 ee 116 VAL!) 53.0 49 96 51.0 
Ralprand papers, 2.0.) 525. es 42 56 75.0 12 17 70.6 
Oitiermanitacturing’ ... 6.04 S.: 192 231 83.1 134 163 89): 
Nvinolesalevtrade si. e+ D5 235 57.4 106 197 b3i8 
Other non-manufacturing ....... 50 70 71.4 30 30 100.0 

i fis) Meets Ache ar 4,576 a5 27 82.8 Bie ky 4,090 82.0 


Note: Data for 1969 and 1971 are given in Summary Tables 16 and 17 and for 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967 and 1968 in Appendix VIII. 


SUMMARY TABLE 14. — Proportion of Exports to Parents and Affiliates Abroad and of Imports from Parents and Affiliates 
Abroad, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1964 to 1971 


In percentages 


Exports to parents and affiliates 
as percentage of total exports 


Industry 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 197] 
Mining and primary metals ...... 72.8 68.9 68.9 67.3 66.5 63.0 61.6 he? 
GasGndONl 6 i582 e atette mae 63.5 G125 61.7 66.7 64.8 67.3 65.7 54.3 
Machinery and metal fabricatirig . 86.9 he Nt 909 B97 90.9 90.5 90.9 84.4 
Transportation equipment ...... 36.8 54.9 82.6 84.2 85.9 88.9 87.9 923 
Hiewirical Srqducts:. sanea. 4.126 46.7 54.5 49.6 44.7 37.8 aod 39.8 37.8 
Chemical products 023 on oc 45.9 41.6 50.4 58.6 Sa 22.0 Gi 65.5 
Pood and beverage... ce. ee ee cs SOT) 35.8 21S 35.0 Soar 32:6 Sel 42.7 
Polp and Paper sox. yc ce eee eee 47.8 47.2 S257 54.5 S22 50.6 47.1 49.9 
Other manufacturing. .........+. 27.8 38.8 40.0 46.7 50.0 45.2 56.5 58.5 
Wholewme trade. tt. wee oe Dag! 26.0 2Ock 30.6 29.0 38.0 Sao 34.8 
Other non-manufacturing ....... = (LS 90.0 71.4 60.0 78.6 70.0 70.0 
UA os ck ateeae at see ae 47.9 49.7 59.1 65.7 67.9 W295 70.2 71.9 
Imports from parents and affiliates 
as percentage of total imports 
Industry 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 197s 
Mining and primary metals ...... 74.3 80.7 1935 Gos 70.2 yee Week. 75.0 
CSAS aL Onl etateie marcos eae ete SoU 88.3 86.0 87.0 Soe 88.6 84.3 90.4 
Machinery and metal fabricating. . 79.6 739 ikaw) 82.6 78.1 79.8 19 Py 
Transportation equipment ...... 64.6 67.7 Via is tlre 78.5 78.8 76.4 81.1 
Biserricalpreducts . cc eens 69.3 (Od), 71.0 70.1 64.1 72.4 68.0 66.6 
Chenncal products Pecers.o555 Shak 54.9 56.2 60.1 59.8 60.7 56 56.7 
Pood and beverage. 24.2... 454 oS 34.3 33.8 40.0 44.7 45.7 43.8 39.6 
Pulp aati papel: < <b reins si es Shs, 3229 36.6 3955 26.1 23.3 30.4 39:1 
Other manufacturing ...:...:.. 63.3 60.9 65.0 62:5 69.0 70.3 70.6 69.0 
Witolesaie trade +2) ayaa ae a 78.2 hae SES) 86.5 89.1 85.3 83.8 84.3 
Other non-manufacturing ....... ES ON b705%5 6] 29.3 16.4 326 42.8 41.1 
ROE (Gye cae 67.0 68.0 69.6 71.1 74.9 76.2 74.0 tig 


(1) 


sales. 


than one-half of their imports, and of these, three obtained 
over three quarters of their foreign purchases from related 
companies abroad, four others sourced more than three 
fifths of their purchases abroad in associated foreign 
companies and the remaining one of these eight depended 
upon foreign affiliates for somewhat more than one half of 
its imported needs throughout the period. The three 
industries relying the most upon associated companies 
abroad for imports were gas and oil, wholesale trade and 


Almost 100 per cent, as exports to other than parents and affiliates amounted to less than $2,000 out of the $15,000,000 total foreign 


machinery and metal fabricating; the four depending upon 
foreign affiliates for between three fifths and three quarters 
of their foreign purchases were mining and primary metals, 
transportation equipment, electrical products and the other 
manufacturing classes; and the one obtaining more than one 
half but less than three fifths its import requirements from 
foreign parents and affiliates was the chemical products 
group. The industries which procured less than one half of 
their imports from foreign associates throughout the whole 


period were the other non-manufacturing, pulp and paper 
and food and beverage categories. The first of these, the 
other non-manufacturing group, had the lowest rate of 
dependency upon foreign associates for imported needs of 
the eleven industry divisions used in this report, averaging 
less than 30 per cent in each year in the 1964 to 1971 
period; it also had the lowest yearly proportion as well, 
16.4 per cent in 1968. The gas and oil industry had the 
highest dependency rate in this regard of any group every 
year in the period but one, had the highest average for the 
period, almost 88 per cent, and had the highest rate for any 
one year, 90.4 per cent in 1971. In all, nine of the 11 
industries obtained a larger share of their imports from 
foreign parents and affiliates in 1971 than seven years 
earlier, but in the case of two of these, the increase was less 
than one percentage point. 


Throughout the 1964 to 1971 period, the international 
inter-company merchandise trade of the respondents was 
carried on largely with parents and affiliates in the United 
States and this trend increased somewhat over the period. 
In 1971 the reporting corporations consigned 93.1 per cent 
of their exports to related companies, to associated firms in 
the United States, and obtained 83% per cent of all the 
merchandise purchased from related foreign companies, 
from parents and affiliates in the United States. The 
corresponding proportions for 1964 were: exports, 76.8 per 
cent and imports, 72.1 per cent. While these increases were 
fairly widespread among the 11 industry groups, the major 
gains in relative terms were shown by the food and 

beverage, machinery and metal fabricating, transportation 

equipment and electrical products classifications, in the 
case of exports; and by the pulp and paper, mining and 
primary metals, gas and oil and transportation equipment 
divisions, in the case of imports. 


The international merchandise trade carried on by the 
respondents with affiliates abroad has resulted in surpluses 
in the last five years of the 1964 to 1971 period, these 
favourable balances ranging from some $40 million in 1968 


at 


to $459 million in 1970; the deficits incurred amounted to 
$228 million in 1964, $477 million in 1965 to $62 million 
in 1966. The betterment shown in this type of trade is due 
to the great improvement in the exchange of goods with 
related companies in the United States since 1966 which 
has resulted in substantial surpluses in these later years 
compared with the sizable adverse balances incurred in 
1964 and 1965. Inter-company foreign trade with related 
firms elsewhere than in the United States produced deficits 
every year in the period with these adverse balances ranging 
between $145 million at the beginning of the period to 
$465 million at its end. Thus, the favourable overall 
balances achieved in this trade since 1967 has been due 
solely to the turnaround in the transactions with the United 
States from deficits in 1964 and 1965 to mainly substantial 
surpluses thereafter. The reverse is true in respect to the 
respondents’ merchandise trade with non-affiliated foreign 
markets, such transactions resulting in sizable imbalances in 
dealings with the United States in all years, except 1964, 
and in much larger favourable balances in trade with 
non-affiliates which more than offset the United States 
adverse balances to yield overall favourable current account 
balances. 


Finally, in assessing the international merchandise 
transactions of the foreign subsidiaries participating in the 
guidelines survey, full consideration must be given to the 
impact and the role of the Canada-United States 
Automotive Agreement of 1965 on the aggregate 
transactions of the respondents. To illustrate, the 
transportation equipment industry, largely reflecting 
developments in the automotive goods component, 
accounted for $3.1 billion of the $4% billion increase 
shown in the exports of all the respondents between 1964 
and 1971 and was responsible for $2.9 billion of the $4 
billion gain shown in the respondents’ aggregate imports 
over this period. Similarly, much of the rise in the 
inter-company international commodity trade of the 
reporting corporations over this seven-year period was due 
to the greatly expanded two-way trade of the respondents 


SUMMARY TABLE 15. — Merchandise Trade with Parents and Affiliates in the United States, in Other Foreign 
Countries and in All Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1969 to 1971 


Trade of the reporting corporations with parents and affiliates in 


Item United States Other foreign countries All foreign countries 
1969" 1970 = IST 1969 1970 “1971 \1969 Soe 
Amounts. In millions of dollars 
—Export sales. ..). 5. cv. seth ieee 4.216 4,188 4,848 319 361 362 4,534 4,549 5,209 
Merchatidise imports’ .is65 084 <6 oa 35537550962) 4aie FAS 716 815 4269 3,978 4,934 
Capital equipment imported ........ 88 90 73 9 22 11 96 bie 84 
OPAL IP Ort raGen hak tw ee ake 3.641 "35392 "4192 724 738 826 4,365 4,090 5,018 
Balance on merchandise trade ........ 574 836 656 =406 =377. 4653169 459 19] 
Geographical distribution: In percentages 
EERE salen Ge. 4 eee oe gt eee 93:0 92-1 O31 KO Te) 6.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Merchandiseiimports. < 054k ages - Daan 82.0 83.5 16.7 18.0 16.5 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Capital equipment imported ........ 91.7 80.4 86.9 9.4 1956 13.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ALOtal ADOT LILACS: a0.25 oh auton ae deme 83.4 82.0 83.5 16.6 18.0 16.5 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Balance on merchandise trade ......... n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a 


in the automotive goods component of the transportation 
equipment industry. Respondents in the transportation 
equipment industry contributed $3.1 billion of the $3.9 
billion increase reported by all respondents in export sales 
to related companies abroad and were responsible for $2% 
billion of the $3.4 billion rise shown in the foreign 
purchases made by all the respondents from parents and 
affiliates outside Canada during the 1964 to 1971 period. 
The importance of the part of the transportation 
equipment industry and of its major growth sector, the 


automobile and parts manufacturing industry, is also 
apparent if the international merchandise trade of the 
respondents, excluding those in this industry, are 
considered. With this exclusion, the advances in the 
commodity exports and imports of the remaining ten 
industry groups over the 1964 to 1971 period are much 
more modest, 55 per cent in the case of foreign sales and 62 
per cent for foreign purchases; these gains compare with the 
160 per cent gain in exports and the 166 per cent rise in 
imports reported by all eleven industry groups in aggregate. 


SUMMARY TABLE 16. - Export Sales to the United States and to All Foreign Countries, and to Parents and Affiliates in 
the United States and in All Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, 1969 and 1971 


1969 
Total export sales Export sales to parents, etc. 
Industry 
To To all Per cent to In In all Per cent in 
United foreign United United foreign United 
States countries States States countries States 
Mini ane at In millions of dollars In millions of dollars 
OS EEA aaa 298 430 69.3 247 271 91.1 
Gas and Cll 8, cl Se 509 569 89.5 355 383 O40) 
Machinery and metal fabricating ........ 181 So) 78.0 175 210 83.3 
iiansportation equipment ............ 2,965 B88 94.5 ase] 2.790 98.1 
PlectaCdl Products o. 364... 0500. . e a nee 103 174 59.2 57 68 83.8 
iicmacal PLOdUCIS 2.1... ee ca ce ne nee 104 iS? 68.4 46 79 Dore 
POS AGUS C1 44 96 45.8 31 38 81.6 
WealipeaNGG Papel. fore. eee ee ns 734 936 78.4 433 474 91.4 
GimemimManutacturing. ... 25.0.2 6.2 eees 56 124 45.2 28 56 50.0 
Minelessio trade 2.0... sea hc becca soa 107 405 26.4 96 154 623 
Other non-manufacturing .............. 13 14 92.9 11 La 100.0 
LICE SS a, eo gage 5,115 6,270 81.6 4.216 4,534 93.0 
Fal 
Total export sales Export sales to parents, etc. 
Industry To To all Per cent to In In all Per cent in 
United foreign United United foreign United 
States countries States States countries States 
In millions of dollars In millions of dollars 
Minine and primary metals ............. Sey 505 69.7 219 JESS) 935 
fe eON tec teias, « .- 5 dae ec ese artes To 785 95.8 411 426 96:5 
Machinery and metal fabricating ........ 280 341 Scat ZS 288 88.5 
Tramsportation equipment ...2.2.....+- B56 3543 95.6 3,194 3,243 98.5 
Plectical products, p. ... 1 Genesee se 91 180 50.6 53 68 Vie 
iemical Products, © 5... ss ae drt eee 89 148 60.1 OS 97 56.7 
Hao deand DEVOLALe: . nee eee 61 gh? 521 44 50 88.0 
PEEAMCPADET Goa.gs. =o oea5 aed oe ee eet 670 848 120 372 423 87.9 
Mtrcmnanitactiing «15 shee. sn ewe 65 118 See 45 69 65.2 
SVlM@MeSALenAC Ce Mille <a ena ak as ee ws 145 683 PA 134 238 56.3 
Othenmou-manuracturing . .95......-.: 9 10 90.0 6 fi! Sons, | 
Total 5 873 7,248 81.0 4,848 5,209 9331 


SAO 0 DEOetaD ED 0 OC OO RCEO ORC 
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SUMMARY TABLE 17. — Merchandise Imports from the United States and from All Foreign Countries, and from Parents 
and Affiliates in the United States and in All Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, 1969 and 1971 


1969 
Total merchandise imports Imports from parents, etc. 

tNGaStty Prom From all Per cent from In In all Per cent in 

United foreign United United foreign United 

States countries States States countries States 

In millions of dollars In millions of dollars 

Mining and primary metals......... 65 719 S25 54 61 88.5 
CSS AUC Gt ee ae ee ter pes 216 617 35.0 160 547 29.2 
Machinery and metal fabricating .. 382 42] BOs 306 336 91.1 
Transportation equipment ......... 3,167 Bee: 98.0 2,489 2,546 97.8 
Bideirical progucts..3..) saree ss oes 192 Od 70.6 134 10g 68.0 
Chéaical Proguciss..... 255.5 aene us ce 221 Zot 86.0 138 156 88.5 
Pood and beverages oc... c chews « oe 122 210 58.1 58 96 60.4 
Pull aid. PADEL ser c cee a 40 60 66.7 8 14 Sita 
Other manutactimme” . 0 s45.085 sos 200 236 84.7 140 166 84.3 
WRoMssnle SNC es We nee do Gein wo 144 2a2 5751 124 DANS Sih 
Other non-manufacturing .......... 70 22 Tous 30 30 100.0 
STO TALY he ec tA eee 4.819 eT ae 84.1 3,641 83.4 


4,365 


i97) 


Total merchandise imports 


Imports from parents, etc. 


Industry 


From From all Per cent from In In all Per cent in 
United foreign United United foreign United 
States countries States States countries States 
In millions of dollars In millions of dollars 
Mining and primary metals ......... 81 oD 88.0 65 69 94.2 
Vey boty as Ren go a ae ee 251 728 34.5 200 658 30.4 
Machinery and metal fabricating... .. 454 Spi 87.8 356 413 86.2 
Transportation equipment ......... 3,574 3,674 ies peo) 298) o7:0 
Blecitical producis’.. .csmagesis a 250 296 84.4 164 Loy 83.2 
Chemical PrOgiicists snc oon Fates os akece? 230 261 88.1 136 148 ODY 
BGSOn ie DEVORE Re: bene eo adders 117 229 5220 46 89 eal il 
Pulpeat Oapebe oti, sis Lome eis 47 64 73.4 18 25 Ta 
Other manutacturing a. << wes ok 205 245 es] 140 169 82.8 
WINGIESale Age sera a see ce 176 281 62.6 146 je 37 | 61.6 
Other non-manufacturing ......... 47 1) 64.4 30 30 100.0 
TLOEAL tah VAP eee ae cco 5 434 6,456 84.2 4,192 5,018 83.5 
International Non-merchandise Transactions, 1969 to 1971: : 
transactions. 
The transactions of the reporting corporations As Tables 2 and 3 show, the income derived by the 
involving the receipts or payments for other purposes than respondents from current services transactions was 


the sale or purchase of merchandise have already been 
discussed in general terms in Section 1 in the paragraphs 
dealing with ‘income from sources other than operating 
sales’ and ‘expenses for purposes other than the purchases 
of merchandise.” The following section discusses the 
international and inter-company aspects of these ‘services’ 
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quite small in relative terms, amounting to about $93 
million in 1969, $88 million in 1970 and $125 million in 
1971. In all three of these years, the larger part of these 
other current receipts came from foreign countries other 
than the United States, i.e., about 70 per cent in 1969, 64 
per cent in 1970 and 52 per cent in 1971. The major parts 


of these earnings were derived from dealings with affiliates 
abroad, 77 per cent in 1969, 73 per cent in 1970 and 82 
per cent in 1971; but, again, it was the associates in foreign 
countries other than the United States that were 
responsible for the larger portion of this income during 
these years. It should be noted, however, that receipts of 
service payments from affiliates in the United States did 
rise rapidly between 1969 and 1971, from $17 million to 
$46 million, respectively, accounting for only about 23 per 
cent of the 1969 total and for some 44 per cent of the 
1971 total. 

The foreign payments of the respondents for purposes 
other than the purchases of merchandise and capital 
equipment, listed in Tables 2, 3, and 4 as ‘Total other 
current payments,’ amounted to $839 million in 1969, 
$895 million in 1970 and $1,059 million in 1971. The 
major component of these payments abroad was dividends, 
which accounted for about 40 per cent of the total in 1969, 
42 per cent in 1970 and 51 per cent in 1971. In all three 
years, approximately nine tenths of these dividends went to 


companies in the United States. The more important other 
types of payments going abroad in this period were interest, 
royalties charges, fees for management and administrative 
services and payments for research and development work 
carried out abroad. Interest payments amounted to $92 
million in 1969 and $98 million in 1971; royalties totalled 
$76 million in the earlier year and $82 million in the latter; 
managerial and services fees came to $30 million and $42 
million, respectively; and payments for research and 
development work totalled $20 million in 1969 and $29 
million two years later. As in the case of dividends, some 
nine tenths of the totals of these foreign payments went to 
the United States. Affiliated companies were the main 
beneficiaries of the foreign payments of the reporting 
corporations, receiving about 96 per cent of the dividends 
paid abroad in both 1969 and 1971, well over one half of 
the interest payments, over four fifths of the amounts 
expended on royalties, between seven tenths and nine 
tenths the outlays for research and almost the entire sums 
expended on foreign managerial and administrative services. 


SUMMARY TABLE 18. — Geographical Distribution of Other Payments Abroad, All Reporting Corporations, by Major Items, 


1969 and 1971 


1969 197] 
pace avepen apt 0 ed To To other To all To To other To all 
United foreign foreign United foreign foreign 
States countries countries States countries countries 
Amounts: In millions of dollars 
CSTE SU” gt Sa Ee PE 79 13 92 85 13 98 
Beene SED AME MNS fed ok sieved ou eR ie twnlets whole 69 il 76 76 82 
Managerial and administrative charges, 

Racimoige directors fe€S: 223 sie esse ne &®) 1 30 42 1 42 
Renton property and equipment ......+.... 8 2 10 Li Z 8 
Charges for research and development ....... 19 1 20 26 3 ihe) 
PMG te PAYMENTS 2. c.i5. SBE Ons cere toe = 249 24 pM: Be) 36 Dae 
Total non-merchandise payments, 

Br mOine CIvViGENGS. for. cass oem ean ser 453 47 500 456 60 By 
Pe tO oo cos carats, eter dik dns, & Bude ete 299 39 338 497 45 542 
Total non-merchandise payments, 

Meine GIviGendS. 12 6s. erge wo oe a4 (oe) 87 839 954 105 1059 
Proportions: In percentages 

85.9 14.1 100.0 86.7 Ros) 100.0 
SIGS ARIS hy, © nn ere ees 
Fovaliies Paid 24s 4.2 od enn en sbeliek a 90.8 pes 100.0 2 ti 13 100.0 
Managerial and administrative charges, 

is BINECLOIS CCS. dr 8 er uae 96.7 a 100.0 98.2 a Rie 100.0 
Rent on property andequipment ........--- 80.0 20.0 ae: ae ) He ne 

for research and development......... 95.0 5.0 100. ; ; 5; 
ee 91.2 8.8 100.0 86.0 14.0 100.0 


All other payments 


eI 


SUMMARY TABLE 18 (cont’d) 


1969 1973 
Item of payment abroad To To other To all To To other To all 
United foreign foreign United foreign foreign 
States countries countries States countries countries 
Total non-merchandise payments, 
exciiding dividends. selsa oe ee eee 90.6 9.4 100.0 88.2 11.6 100.0 
[Sys Ce 20 (5 Ce ee, Renan Pee en ora Se 88.5 1 100.0 oe cr 8.3 100.0 _ 
Total non-merchandise payments, 
iE NICh GIVIGENUS. 2.25 2 oe ask eee iy 89.6 10.4 100.0 SUT cde] 100.0 


(1) Based on ‘unrounded’ figures. 


SUMMARY TABLE 19. — Geographical Distribution of Other Payments to Parents and Affiliates Abroad, All Reporting 
Corporations, by Major Item, 1969 and 1971 


1969 ror 
ve . elie ty Dee In In other In all In In other In all 
and affiliates abroad United foreign foreign United foreign foreign 
States countries countries States countries countries 
Amounts: In millions of dollars 
RTOS EM 5 atcha Ao Aobacarmee eS ty hase Oak n ies 42 10 ae 49 10 60 
ROyalties Oald weg ce. snare ee nein ane est 61 5 66 68 4 72 
Managerial and administrative charges, 

Nichddinie diTeCLOLMs Ieest ee ere ad slta-> « Zo | 30 41 1 42 
Rent on property and equipment ........... 2 ~ p) + — 4 
Charges for research and development........ 5) 1 14 as 3 26 
AIMDENSTE DAY NCIS war nOC Nn emia 2 hs oak 184 il) £99 (ee 29 188 
Total non-merchandise payments, 

Sxclodine dividends.” s s2-Goxl; 53 Hora wets tse 330 St SiS 345 47 392 
Dividends”... +. RNa hia cre cnet eee i 290 36 326 478 4] a19 
Total non-merchandise payments, 

PRCA CIVIGEILAS na otra on ciere tit are 621 67 688 823 88 911 
Proportions: In percentages 
TESTE PRS Ue oro aie ew ions is eae eas ors 80.8 Le 100.0 81.7 L6a2 100.0 
OURS ate oa yr aus Ses ama 92.4 7.6 100.0 94.4 5.6 100.0 
Managerial and administrative charges, 

include dmectors Jes. ois ose ee ese 96:7 ope! 100.0 O76 2.4 100.0 
Rent on property and equipment ........... 96.10) 3.90) 100.0 95.60) 4.4(1) 100.0 
Charges tor research and development ....... 92.9 Gal 100.0 88.5 iJ1.5 100.0 
AML inet MAVEN TS. rey ise tktn eat datas US ee 100.0 84.6 15.4 100.0 


SUMMARY TABLE 19 (cont’d) 


1969 LOFT 
It f 
i tem aeene In In other In all In In other In all 
United foreign foreign United foreign foreign 
States countries countries States countries countries 
Total non-merchandise payments, 

SOCOMURGE TES ECUINZ (Glas TICES ar eR eae em Es OT 8.6 100.0 88.0 1.0 100.0 
BI NECIG ICG IS Gs re A ea ere 89.0 a) 100.0 el TS 100 0 
Total non-merchandise payments, 

TO ICI CV ACE TIGS eysntret. akes hs aes see iho ae 90.3 2d) 100.0 90.3 9.6 100.0 


(1) Based on ‘unrounded’ figures. 


It should be pointed out that since no allowances have 
been made for the withholding taxes levied by the federal 
government on certain service payments made to non- 
residents, some of the figures shown in Summary Tables 
18 and 19 may be as much as 10 to 15 per cent higher than 
the amounts actually sent abroad in payment for the various 
types of services. 
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TABLE 5. — Summary of Current International Non-merchandise Transactions, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, 
Annually, 1969 to 1971 


Receipts Payments Payments abroad as 
from made a percentage of 
Industry abroad abroad total income 


1969 1970 LO 1969 1970 Oat 1969 1970 NOTA! 


In millions of dollars In percentages 

Mining and primary metals.............. 9 4 8 a 56 St Se Sips 2.8 
Ces aint Gi Aa ee ee 28 32 48 224 219 334 2 4.7 G2 
Machinery and metal fabricating.......... 2 3 6 93 i) 101 aye) 4.2 4.7 
iransportation equipment ...... 2.5 5... 6. 23 26 40 160 218 Jeph; LAS ae) ee) 
Piece products 1... AONE eee ees | 1 5 44 Buy Sy) ORS) 2.4 2.4 
PICA DTOGUCES 65.2 ca aes e cee ote. 6 5) 3 69 63 66 4.2 al 3.8 
Roocmamangeverase:. = 2. be OPS 5 2 Z om) 50 66 iho) 2.4 IS) 
PUIG QUMCNS C2Y Gt) (al aaa a rs 12 3 i 64 81 89 3.8 4.9 ae! 
ieemiNAMULACtUIING . 5.26.5 6s cee ee es 7, 8 4 42 49 48 Pd onl 2.9 
Pe MOLESAICHERACC 2 os kG pipes won sc ] l 11 10 2 1.0 0.8 0.6 
Oiier Non-manuracturing.... 2.5.2... 4 0. 1 2 ] 44 66) 49 iS 1.4 oy 

TOG ee eee eee ee 93 88 125 839 895 1,059 3.4 35 3.7 


Note: Dividends are included in both receipts and payments. 
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SECTION 3. — FINANCING 


The Major Sources of Financing for the Reporting 
Corporations, 1965 to 1971: 


The reporting corporations obtained funds for 
financing purposes from both internal and external sources 
during the 1965 to 1971 period. Such funds are required to 
cover plant expansion, the purchase of new equipment, the 
modernization of existing production facilities, the build-up 
of inventories and the extension of credit. Major sources of 
the internally-generated funds were earnings retained in the 
business after payment of income taxes and dividends, if 
any, as well as business reserves comprising allowances for 
depreciation, depletion and similar purposes. The funds 
obtained externally came from commercial borrowings and 
the sale of equity to outside investors. 


The total funds available from all sources for financing 
amounted to about $2 billion in each of the first three 
years in the 1965 to 1971 period, falling to $1% billion in 
1968, recovering to about $2 billion in 1969 and then 
easing off to $1.9 billion in 1970 and $1.8 billion in 1971. 
‘New’ funds, that is, current retained earnings and the net 
funds from borrowing and the sale of equity, comprised 
more than one half of the total funds available for financing 


in the first three years of the period and again in 1969, 
while in the other three years in the period, depreciation 
and similar reserves accounted for the major portions. This 
latter source was especially important in 1968, when it 
accounted for $975 million, or 64 per cent of the $1% 
billion total. 

The contributions of the two major components of 
total ‘new’ financing funds varied over the period, current 
retained earnings fluctuating within the range of $661 
million in 1969 to $396 million in 1970, and net funds 
from borrowing and sale of equity externally, reversing 
from a positive $780 million in 1965 to a disinvestment of 
$91 million in 1968. 

Depreciation and similar reserves amounted to $828 
million in 1965 and rose modestly each year thereafter, 
reaching a level of $1.2 billion in 1971. As a result, despite 
the fluctuations in current retained earnings, the total funds 
generated internally by the respondents tended to increase 
in importance over the period, being successively larger 
each year to 1969 and recovering from the decline in 1970 
to reach a peak of some $1% billion in 1971. 

As Summary Table 21 shows, major changes took place 
in both the geographical origins and the sources of the net 


SUMMARY TABLE 20 — Financing, All Reporting Corporations, by Major Sources, Annually, 1965 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 

SULTENT Pe rauied COIs: tart. yma Ags cae ae eae ae oe 420 45] 514 633 66] 396 599 
Net funds from borrowing and sale of equity............. 780 734 677 9] go3 418 46 
FECT NrSMeee RAIN LEV he oe hs ce sea ode a Oe Ul pe LeZOOD Ss hese alls S428 10S 813 645 
Depreciation ald simmer reserves. fo. 2 one, gate eee 828 831 906 es 981 1,108" Teias 
Pital nies p yall We wets. scale oe eae hd eee ee 2.028: 2016 2,097 1;517 91,995 “1921ueuem 

INE SRC Ritc Reh IG s Or Ree Ata dee ar hig ce ena ae ae Oia 780 —734 —677 oj So) 418 46 
Funds generated internally by the respondents............ 1,248 1,282 1,420 1,608 1,642 1,503 “Ries 


Note: Totals and sub-totals throughout this publication may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


external funds available to the respondents for financing 
purposes during the 1965 to 1971 period. In the first three 
years of this period, and again in the last two, investors in 
the United States — parents and affiliates in particular 

were important contributors to the net external funds 
available to finance the operations of the reporting corpo- 
rations. In 1965, the total such funds supplied by investors 
in the United States was $557 million; this fell to $449 
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million in 1966 and to $220 million in 1967, while in 1968 
there was a disinvestment of $205 million; this was 
followed by positive contributions of $89 million in 1969, 
$145 million in 1970 and $107 million in 1971. Funds 
supplied by related companies in the United States follow- 
ed a similar course, contributing $410 million in 1965, 
$342 million in 1966 and $222 million in 1967, succeeded 
by a disinvestment of $224 million in 1968, a positive 


investment of $3 million in 1969, of $176 million in 1970 
and of $174 million in 1971. Sources in Canada, mainly 
unrelated to the respondents, provided $220 million in 
1965, $268 million in 1966 and $446 million in 1967; 
Canadian sources were responsible for almost two thirds of 
the total net external financing funds of the respondents in 
1967. The net funds obtained from sources in Canada fell 
to $77 million in 1968, rose to $273 million in 1969 and to 
$197 million in 1970, but declined in 1971 with a 
disinvestment of $44 million. This latter was entirely due to 
a decline in the level of bank loans outstanding as 
repayments exceeded new borrowings by $142 million. 


In spite of the wide year-to-year fluctuations in both 
net totals and their geographical origins occurring in the 
1965 to 1971 period, two developments seem to be 
indicated in the net external financing operations of the 
reporting corporations. These are the trend of the 
respondents to rely less on external sources for financing 
needs and a renewal of the tendency to depend upon 
related companies for the external financing they seek. 
Thus, net external funds accounted for a generally declining 
proportion of the total financing funds available to the 
respondents during this period, i.e., 1965 — 38% per cent; 
1966 — 36.4 per cent; 1967 — 32.3 per cent; 1969 — 17.7 


SUMMARY TABLE 21. — Geographical Origins and Sources of Net External Funds, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 


1965 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


Geographical origin and item 


1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 


United States: 


—From parents and affiliates: 
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—From other than parents and affiliates: 
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Other foreign countries: 


—From parents and affiliates 
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SUMMARY TABLE 21 (cont’d) 


Geographical origin and item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
Canada: 
From affiliates: 
Advances and receivables ................-.200085 40 ==)i() 4 5 5 21 ao 
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SUI E Cat he iene ace creeds een ce ene 2 Ps 40 =i lail a2 —] 5 24 40 
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per cent; 1970 — 21.8 per cent; and 1971 — 2% per cent. In 
1968, the other year in the period, repayments exceeded 
the new external debits incurred and the outstanding total 
declined $91 million from its 1967 level. The apparent 
return to heavier reliance upon related foreign companies 
for the external financing required by the respondents is 
discussed in detail below. 

The extent to which the respondents relied upon 
affiliates for their external financing needs varied widely 
over the 1965 to 1971 period, declining in both absolute 
and relative terms in the first three years, becoming a 
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negative factor in 1968 and continuing so in 1969, but at a 
much reduced level, and recovering and becoming a positive 
factor in 1970 and 1971. Associated companies contributed 
to their Canadian affiliates’ financing in the amount of 
$456 million in 1965, $343 million in 1966, $262 million 
in 1967, reduced their liabilities from subsidiaries by $176 
million in 1968 and by a further $33 million in 1969, then 
upped such liabilities by $221 million in 1970 and by an 
additional $202 million in 1971. Net external funds coming 
from affiliates accounted for the following shares of the 
total funds available for financing in the years in which this 


source was a positive supplier; in 1965 — 58% per cent, in 
1966 — 46.7 per cent, 1967 — 38.7 per cent and 1970 — 
52.9 per cent. In 1971, the $202 million supplied by 
affiliates was sufficient to offset the $156 million decline in 
funds from non-affiliated sources to yield an overall 
increase in the total funds from external sources of $46 
million. The main factor in the 1968 disinvestment was a 
reduction in the external liabilities to associates in the 
United States by respondents in the transportation equip- 
ment and the mining and primary metals industries which 
amounted to $150 million and $113 million, respectively. 
In 1969, a net outflow from adverse balances incurred in 
financing transactions with affiliates in foreign countries 
other than the United States by respondents in the gas and 
oil group was the chief reason for the drop in liabilities due 
affiliated companies abroad. In both 1968 and 1969 these 
reductions were in loans and advances by parents and 


affiliates. 
The net funds from non-affiliated sources amounted to 


$324 million in 1965, $391 million in 1966, $415 million 
in 1967, $85 million in 1968, $386 million in 1969 and 
$196 million in 1970. However, in 1971 the respondents’ 
total liabilities to other than parents and affiliates declined 
by $156 million from the level of 1970 but this drop, as 
mentioned above, was more than compensated for by the 
$202 million in funds obtained from affiliates. The major 
sources of financing in the first three years of the period 
were bank loans and bonds and debentures with the former 
amounting to $197 million, $199 million and $234 million, 
respectively, and the latter to $64 million, $102 million and 
$138 million, in that order. In 1968, other long-term debts 
increased by $53 million, bonds and debentures rose by 
$45 million and other short-term loans advanced by $34 
million; these rises more than offset the declines of $37 
million in bank loans and $10 million in the sale of equity. 
Bank loans led the increases in 1969, being up $183 
million, followed by bonds and debentures, other 
short-term loans and sale of equity which recorded gains of 
$94 million, $91 million and $20 million, in that order; 
there was a $3 million fall in other long-term debt. The two 
major positive items in 1970 were other short-term loans, 
up $161 million, and other long-term debts, up $78 million, 
while much smaller advances are shown for sale of equity 
and for bonds and debentures; the only decline was the $58 
million fall in bank loans outstanding. In 1971, only two 
items show increases: other short-term loans, up $28 
million, and other long-term debt, higher by $6 million; 
these advances were much more than counter-balanced by 
the declines shown in bank loans, $175 million, sale of 
equity, $10 million and bonds and debentures, down $5 
million. 

The means employed by the respondents to raise funds 
externally during the 1965 to 1971 period varied consider- 
ably from year to year as did the different geographical 
areas from which the funds were drawn. Most of the 


external funds raised in the United States involved 
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transactions with parents and affiliates in that country, in 
the form of advances and receivables in 1965 and 1966 and 
as proceeds from the sale of equity in the other years in the 
period; fairly sizable sums were also obtained in the United 
States throughout the period from non-affiliated sources in 
the form of bonds and debentures in 1965, 1966, 1967 and 
1969, as other long-term debt in 1965, 1966 and 1968 and 
from the sale of equity to non-related investors in 1969 and 
1970. In the case of Canada, the more important sources of 
financing were bank loans in 1965, 1966, 1967 and 1969, 
bonds and debentures in 1966, 1967, 1968 and 1970 and 
other long-term debt in 1967, 1970 and 1971; significant 
contributions were made also by the sale of equity to 
non-affiliated investors in 1965 and 1967 and by advances 
to and receivables due from affiliates in 1965, 1970 and 
ISA 


Financing by the Reporting Corporations, 1969 to 1971: 


The current savings and their two components, current 
retained earnings and funds set aside annually for 
depreciation, depletion and similar purposes, are shown by 
individual industry groups in Table 6 at the end of this 
section. This Table shows that the total current savings of 
the respondents in aggregate increased each year in the 
period with the exception of 1970, those of the individual 
industry groupings fluctuated fairly widely from year to 
year and the propensity to save varied considerably 
according to the industry concerned. The current savings of 
all the respondents taken together amounted to some $1.6 
billion in 1969, declined to just over $1% billion in 1970 
and then rose to almost $1.8 billion in 1971, the highest 
figure in the entire 1965 to 1971 period. In all three years, 
the allowances set aside for depreciation and similar 
purposes exceeded the earnings retained in the business; 
these allowances amounted to $981 million in 1969, $1.1 
billion in 1970 and to about $1.2 billion in 1971 and 
comprised about three fifths of the total of the first year, 
almost three quarters of the second year’s aggregate and 
about two thirds of the 1971 figure. 

In all three years in the period the gas and oil industry 
had the largest current savings of the 11 industry groups, 
with $410 million in 1969, $518 million in 1970 and $516 
million in 1971. The transportation equipment industry 
ranked second in this regard in both 1969 and 1971 with 
savings of $322 million and $314 million, respectively. In 
1970, the machinery and metal fabricating class displaced 
the transportation equipment industry in the second spot, 
with current savings of $155 million compared with $152 
million for respondents in the transportation equipment 
business. The sharp fall in the savings of the transportation 
equipment group in 1970, compared with 1969 and 1971, 
was due mainly to its dividend payments in that year 
exceeding the net profits it earned by $18 million, as the 
amount set aside to cover depreciation and similar charges 
was maintained at a high level. The fall in this industry’s 


current savings, in turn, was largely due to the costly strikes 
in the very important automobile manufacturing sector 
which have been referred to earlier. The wholesale trade 
industry reported the lowest yearly savings throughout the 
period, i.e., $17 million in 1969, $11 million in 1970 and 
$25 million in 1971. Only four industries had successively 
higher savings in each year in the period: machinery and 
metal fabricating, chemical products, electrical products 
and other non-manufacturing. Another four show larger 
savings at the end of the period than at its beginning: 
mining and primary metals, gas and oil, wholesale trade and 
other manufacturing. Two industries had smaller current 
savings each year in the period: the savings of the food and 
beverage group fell successively from $87 million in 1969 
to $86 million in 1970 and to $80 million in 1971 while 
those of pulp and paper producers declined from $162 
million to $99 million and to $67 million, respectively. The 
other industry with lower savings in 1971 than 1969 was 
the transportation equipment class which reported savings 
of $314 million in the latter year versus $322 million in the 
earlier one. 


Depreciation and similar reserves were the more 


important source of the respondents’ current savings for 
most industry groups during the 1969 to 1971 period. This 
applies to nine of the 11 groups in all three years in this 
period, the exceptions being the food and beverage and the 
other non-manufacturing classes in both 1969 and 1970 
and the wholesale trade and the other non-manufacturing 
classifications in 1971. 

Summary Table 22 shows the funds available to the 
respondents for financing purposes during the 1969 to 
1971 period by their two major components, current savings 
and net external funds. In all three years, current savings 
provided the great bulk of the totals; $1.6 billion of the 
total of $2 billion in 1969, $1% billion of the 1970 total of 
$1.9 billion and all but $46 million of the 1971 total of 
some $1% billion. Only one industry relied upon external 
sources for more than $100 million of its annual financing 
needs during the period; this was the gas and oil group 
which raised external funds in the amounts of $122 million 
in 1969, $171 million in 1970 and $124 million in 1971; 
but even in this case, these amounts were only equivalent to 
23, 25 and 19 per cent of the total funds available for 
financing purposes in these years. 


SUMMARY TABLE 22. — Current Savings and Net External Funds, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1969 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 
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Investment in Foreign and Domestic Affiliates, 1969 to 
1971: 


The financial stake of the reporting corporations in 
associated companies continued to grow during the 1969 to 
1971 period, the cumulative total invested in related 
companies abroad and at home rising from about $1.4 
billion at the end of 1969 to more than $1% billion one 
year later and to almost $1.7 billion at the close of 1971. 
The investment of the respondents in all three of the 
geographical areas for which data are collected followed 
this pattern. Investment in related companies in the United 
States advanced from $434 million at the end of 1969 to 
$557 million at the end of December 1970 and amounted 
to $630 million at the close of 1971. The respondents’ 
financial interests in associated firms in foreign countries 
other than the United States grew from $257 million at the 
end of 1969 to $277 million a year later and totalled $282 
million at the end of 1971. Investment in affiliates in 
Canada increased during the period also, the yearly rises 
being somewhat less than those shown in the case of United 
States affiliates but considerably more than those reported 
for other foreign countries. Thus, the total due from and 
invested in related companies in Canada advanced from 
$684 million in 1969 to $720 million in 1970 and 
amounted to $778 million at the end of 1971. The 
increases between the end of 1969 and the close of 1971 
totalled $196 million in the case of parents and affiliates 
located in the United States, $25 million for those 
domiciled in foreign countries other than the United States 
and $94 million for those in business in Canada. As a result 
of these different growth rates, the proportion of the total 
due from and invested in all related companies everywhere 
grew from 31.6 per cent in 1969 to 37.3 per cent in 1971 
for the United States affiliates, while the share of the total 
devoted to related companies in both other foreign 
countries and Canada declined, falling from 18.7 to 16.7 
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per cent for the former and from 49.7 to 46 per cent for 
the latter. 

As Summary Table 23 shows, both the two types of 
investment in parents and affiliates increased each year in 
the period for all three geographical areas and the larger 
gain in all instances was in the ‘advances to and receivables 
due’ component. Thus, while investment in the form of 
share purchasing did rise from $574 million in 1969 to 
$636 million in 1971 or by $62 million, advances to and 
receivables due from parents and associates in all countries 
advanced by $254 million, about four times as much. This 
pattern held for all three geographical areas also; for parents 
and affiliates in the United States, the gains were $32 
million in share purchases and $64 million in the advances 
and receivables portion; for affiliates in other foreign 
countries, the rises were $4 million and $22 million, 
respectively; and for related Canadian companies, the 
distribution of the period increase was $27 million for the 
share purchase portion and $67 million for the advances 
and receivables component. As a result of this increased 
preference of the respondents for the ‘advances and 
receivables due’ type of investment in related companies, at 
the period’s end, the share of respondents’ total investment 
in associated companies in the form of share holding was 
down to 37.6 per cent in 1971 compared with 41.7 per 
cent in 1969. This decline was due to decreases in the 
proportion of their total investment in associates in foreign 
countries other than the United States and in Canada. The 
respondents’ investment in shares of parents and affiliates 
in the United States increased from 11% per cent of the 
total in 1969 to 13 per cent of the total in 1971 while share 
holding as a proportion of total investment fell from 52.9 
per cent to 49.6 per cent over the period in the case of 
related companies in countries other than the United States 
and Canada, and from 56.6 per cent to 53.2 per cent in the 
case of affiliates in Canada. 


SUMMARY TABLE 23. — Investments in Parents and Affiliates in the United States, in Other Foreign Countries, in All 
Foreign Countries, in Canada and in All Countries, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1969 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


Country and type of investment 1969 1970 1971 

United States: 

Purchases. of Shares 1m alimates os gt ccc ac = ease ge eee tn ee 50 78 82 
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Other foreign countries: 
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All countries: 
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Quarterly Data on Selected Liabilities and Paid-in Capital, 
1969 to 1971: 


The survey covers certain selected balance-sheet 
information collected on a quarterly basis as well as the 
comprehensive operating date given in the respondents’ 
annual returns. The quarterly information comprises 
amounts outstanding at the end of the quarter: bank loans, 
debts owed parents and affiliates, short-term loans and 
other long-term debts as well as the total paid-in capital 
held by related companies and by non-associated investors. 
The data are classified by the same three geographical areas 
used elsewhere in this report, i.e., the United States, other 
foreign countries and Canada. These balance-sheet figures 
are shown in aggregate terms for these geographical areas in 
Summary Table 24 for the end of each quarter for three 
years, 1969, 1970 and 1971, and are given by type of 
liability for each fourth quarter of these years in Table 8 at 
the end of this section. 

The aggregate of the liabilities and paid-in capital of 
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the reporting corporations amounted to about $9.7 billion 
at the end of 1971, $922 million or 10.6 per cent more 
than at the end of the first quarter of 1969. While the total 
was higher in each of the three geographical areas used at 
the end of this period than at its beginning, the major gains 
took place in the holdings of residents of the United States 
and residents of Canada, the increase for the former being 
$454 million or 10.9 per cent and the gain for the latter 
being $432 million or 15 per cent. The rise in the total held 
by residents of foreign countries other than the United 
States was only $36 million or 2.1 per cent. As a result of 
these different rates of increase, the proportion of the total 
liabilities and paid-in capital due to or held by residents of 
the United States increased fractionally over the period 
from 47.8 per cent of the 1969 total to 47.9 per cent of the 
1971 figure; the share held by residents of Canada grew 
from 33 to 34.3 per cent over the period and the 
proportion held by residents of foreign countries, excluding 
the United States, declined from 19.3 per cent at March 31, 
1969 to 17.8 per cent at December 31, 1971. 


SUMMARY TABLE 24. — Selected Liabilities and Paid-in Capital Balances with Residents of the United States, of Other 
Foreign Countries, of Canada and of All Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Quarters, 1969 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


with residents of 
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“LUD 0 gS Zo i a A ae a 4,548 65 15783 36 3,309 51 9,640 2. 
WaCOMGH EC anLel Minter sk oie Bane ee es ears ae 4,625 a, 1,719 —64 Beaks 3 9,655 is 
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TABLE 7. — Sources and Geographical Origins of Net External Funds, All Reporting Corporations, 1970 and 1971 


In millions of dollars 


From the From other From all From 
Year and source of financing United foreign foreign From all 
States countries countries Canada countries 
1970 
From parents and affiliates: 
Loans, advances and other credits................... 82 35 i ie 21 138 
Miives ua tei UniC CULV AN | ee see hors ace 6 ek wie Bc 94 —14 80 3 83 
SUIIOTN oh 2 ne ene 176 gl 197 24 BOK 
From other sources: 
MoaicemonO ne MCreditsy os .ken ado oe sc cheer ona ==53 63 10 178 188 
PVN Me reat CCUIY ee a5 Se ok na eS os 21 —8 13 —4 8 
SUAS EET a Soe ee ee a —32 Bye) M5} 174 196 
PCO trees Ae ne ee, Se ee 145 76 221 7 418 
1971 
From parents and affiliates: 
ieansvaavances and other credits... . | ks. cee 1 =—10 =9 33 24 
MaVerMemUnnedUlly i680 res a ek cc cc nce wea s 173 =2 tit 5 | 178 
Salis oe Rak ee ee 174 —12 162 40 202 
From other sources: 
oats an@otnenrcrequs 6 ke oe ce =56 1 S55) —90 —146 
Ipvecmeutimequitys — 0. - >... sola flo dacess —10 —5 als) 6 —10 
USER al lene egal Sle iio elena s, Slamaon —66 _4 =I) _84 _156 
TROLRA |. le. ate eo oa 107 17 90 —44 46 


Note: Figures shown are changes between the ends of the calendar years 1969 to 1971 and represent the net financing during the years 1970 
and 1971. 
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TABLE 8. — Selected Liabilities Owing to, and Paid-in Capital Paid by Residents of the United States, of Other Foreign 
Countries, of All Foreign Countries, of Canada and of All Countries, All Reporting Corporations, Year-ends, 1969 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


Amount owing or due Change from 


Types of liability owing 


1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 
Residents of the United States 
Canntaan Chartered Wank |Gins, (eee sees oe 8.8 43 rho —4.5 —].8 
Foréion: Bark [odie ccc eet te ohare acne ee ale eae 117-9 89.0 62.8 —28.9 —26.2 
Dupid partats and aiiiiistes. Gs wate oh ee ete ios 1,402.9 1,485.1 1,486.0 B22 0.9 
Shor t-teri [Gdns os a be ie ae fete oe ee te ee eee 0.6 0.7 10.6 0.1 9.9 
Bons and deventured: o.oo. 20 eee so eo eee 448.6 425.0 411.0 23.0 —14.0 
Other lonp-tenn debt, ek 2: <2 poe ee cea ae 190.4 194.9 170.8 4.5 —24.1 
Paid-in capital by parents and affiliates ................... 2,086.0 2180 2,353.4 94.2 Ly32 
Paig-ih. CHDITAN DY: GLNELS « Wer. 6 oa ache en ne ee ee 117.4 138.0 WPAN ie 20.6 =15 
ACs £1 URGING TORR Cea, pee en Sioa eh vere LAA eae 4,372.6 4,517.3 4,624.7 144.7 107.4 
Residents of other foreign countries 
Ganadian Chartered Dah lOanse.. oe eee eee ote ae 21 0.1 — —2.0 =().1 
Foréien Dank loatisnas 2 eS Ses nes Se ee eee eoteenss 1129 24.2 19:6 ses: 4.4 
Duero parents amd ariniates: enn 6 ao eee ee ern ae + 478.6 SESS 503.6 34.9 —9.9 
Siroet tetiin [Oakes ore ae eke eee ee I, or les 10.0 10.0 19.0 = 9.0 
boads and debates = foe woent ec eee: Se eee 0.1 0.1 — — -().1 
Oller laneateriy Ceo tes 25 ene ote tec ee a 16.5 69.5 65.0 33.0 —4.5 
Pain capitalcby parents.andrariiliates- 12 .ackes sateen 1,078.9 1,064.6 O62 —14.3 —2.5 
Pad-incapitanupy Others. <0 enc ea ea eee eats Co RES 62.5 54.4 49.5 =o.) 4.9 
1 RR, seas ea nt Ove I ee a CARD, Oa ee 1,660.6 1,736.4 1,719.1 75.8 =173 
Residents of all foreign countries 
atdgial cibrtered Datek: \OAS cre comic enaie oop enue ees 10.9 4.4 25 =6:5 =[.9 
Bomeser, Daiiic Lode es con Oeeaeies oS ae Os oe oe eS cea 129.8 Kiso 82.5 —16.6 —30.7 
De 1S atoms key EMEALES® pale ateg A Wins onn ral peta tan cP eens 1,881.5 1,998.6 1,989.6 LEvet ~9.0 
BOE Tera Oats cn Dette vats ens ce ake oy oa Cera ee eRe carers 10.6 10.8 29.6 0.2 18.8 
DGHS AN CLOE DENIES 0 oni tees ojos nee eee ee nae 448.7 425.0 411.0 me Pall —14.0 
CECE AONE NOTH Ge Dla. 1 e-alsy atin sem vin sath a arene ore thi eee 206.9 264.4 235.0 Si ae =28.6 
Paid-in ‘canal by parentsand atiiliates 2. 5.65.5 0n55.n ccace 3,164.9 3,244.8 . 3,415.6 19.9 170.8 
Pain Camibalitiy: OL MOIS s,.c5.-2 cain a nett an anita awe eree ie 179.9 192.4 177.0 12:5 = 
1) | RRC Ns Cee Se aE Pn Se en ROR Oa eA RE 6,033.2 G.255c 6,343.8 220.5 90.1 
Residents of Canada 

Ganacian Chariere@ Datik lOatnses. aha.sae otaseren Ce ee ee r LOOey 1.1263 984.0 oe 142.3 

Boyeion Dan ky LOAMian tes ic Gran sa he er ore ae ee ee eS - — — _ = 
Dueto paren tsiand aiilates 2. p.5 05s ewe ncaa Awan ere T4257 L639 196.9 DAs 33.0 
CUNO CERN UPS” U | Sage ets eco ha AU NR in ee, 7 8 23471 395.9 404.8 1602 8.9 
BOGS ath) HEOER LURES oo 5). alsreg ceo suc «ows we See 850.3 881.3 890.0 31.0 ao 
Epler certo rim GOD t centile Scape a aes balance ass oR eens 189.5 209.7 244.0 20.2 34.3 
Paid-in capital by parenis and ariliates 5 262. es as eevee Zo4 25.9 95 2.8 hee 
Path DAOC UV OLS oc Oo Ges od his The Sareea se eee DoloE ee op 558.8 —4.5 5.6 
EUSA Ur ee anes Cerra FEN on ee A Bae, eee 3,158.8 3,356.1 3,311.6 197.3 —44.5 
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TABLE 8 (cont’d) 


Types of liability owing 


Amount owing or due 


1969 


Memeaimmenatterced Dank lOaNS, occas sus Sem ed occu wees 
ur eurmE Ka ONUSM, Eig toc ob que AL Apes ae eae was ows 
MPOMATCNIScANG ALMALCS «2s slices ax Se gate es sigs ba es 
SOOT GOD SRS 002 aie ne ee 


PRE eat CTIIUCLOU Lf, Weps./s x ex ats) Sa.) nprernge ew ai aie aaa. 4 « « 
Pard-mveapital by parents and affiliates .........03...5.... 
MeO ROM ANOVCOUICTS 6. chicos othe ills «FIR agin ee eee ss os 


Let, 
1298 
2,024.2 
245.3 
1299-0 
396.5 
BUSSES) 
737.6 


9,192.0 


Change from 


1970 1971 1969 1970 
Residents of all countries 
Piss, 986.5 —40.9 —144.2 
113.2 82.5 —16.6 —30.7 
2162.5 2,186.6 138.3 24.1 
406.7 434.4 161.4 2G. 
1,306.3 1,301.0 eS —5,3 
474.0 479.9 Ce 5.9 
3,210.7 3,448.6 82.8 V7 
745.6 735.8 8.0 9.8 
9,609.8 9,655.4 417.8 45.6 


SEevareies hel ualeltelre. .«) (e) is) 219) (6 (= ‘ssh se 6,6 6, (© (s, ie. 6 @ "8! & M6 © 8 ie) Bele) e's 8 
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SECTION 4. — TRANSACTIONS OF THE REPORTING CORPORATIONS 
BY COUNTRY OF CONTROL 


Transactions by Country of Control, 1964 to 1971: 


This section deals with the transactions of the 
repondents over the 1964 to 1971 period by country of 
control, i.e., United States, Britain and all foreign countries 
other than the United States and Britain. 

The reporting corporations with parents in the United 
States accounted for the major portion of both the 
revenues and expenditures of all the participants in the 
guidelines survey throughout the whole 1964 to 1971 
period. In addition, these respondents increased both their 
income and their expenditures much more over the period 
than did the affiliates of either British parents or of parents 
domiciled in other foreign countries. The revenues of the 
respondents controlled in the United States almost doubled 
over this seven-year period, rising from about $12.9 billion 
in 1964 to just over $25 billion in 1971 and their expenses 
more than kept pace, growing from about $11.6 billion at 
the beginning of the period to close to $23.1 billion at its 
end. The income accruing to respondents with British 
parents rose from around $1.6 billion to some $2.2 billion 
over the period while their outlays advanced from $1% 
billion to almost $2.1 billion for gains of about two fifths 
in each case. Reporting corporations controlled in all other 
foreign countries had revenues of about $1.1 billion in 
1964 and of just over $1% billion in 1971 while their 
expenses increased from just under $1 billion in the earlier 
year to about $1.4 billion in the latter; these rises 
represented gains of 46 and 43 per cent, respectively. 
During this period, the rapid increases in the income and 
expenses of the subsidiaries controlled in the United States 
resulted in the higher relative importance of both these 
items in the transactions of all the respondents, their share 
rising from 83 to almost 87 per cent in the case of income 
and from about 82% to almost 87 per cent for expenses. 
These gains in relative importance were made at the 
expense of both the respondents controlled in Britain and 
in other foreign countries. The shares of the total revenues 
and expenses accounted for by the British subsidiaries fell 
from 10.2 to 7.7 per cent in the case of the former and 
from 10.7 to 7.9 per cent for the latter over the period. 
Companies with parents in third countries were responsible 
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for 6.8 per cent of the total revenues in 1964 and 5.4 per 
cent in 1971, while their share of the total expenses 
dropped from 6.9 to 5.2 per cent between these years. 

As implied above, the transactions of the companies 
with parents in the United States followed a more 
consistent pattern over the 1964 to 1971 period than did 
those controlled in either Britain or in other foreign 
countries. Both the income and expenditures of the 
respondents controlled in the United States increased each 
year in the period; in the case of the participants with 
British parents, both income and expenditures rose each 
year until 1967, both eased off in 1968, and both rose 
again in 1969 and increased each year thereafter in the 
period. In the case of the corporations controlled in third 
countries, income and expenditures showed year-over-year 
gains in 1965 and 1966, both declined moderately from the 
1966 level in 1967, and both resumed their rising trends in 
1968 and continued on them in 1969, 1970 and 1971. Over 
the period, expenses tended to increase more than income 
for both the respondents controlled in the United States 
and in Britain, i.e., by 99% per cent compared with 94% per 
cent for the United States-controlled companies, and by 
39.9 per cent versus 39.7 per cent for the British-controlled 
participants. The reporting corporations with parents in 
foreign countries, other than the United States and Britain, 
increased their revenues over the period by 46.2 per cent 
while their expenses grew by only 43.3 per cent. For all the 
respondents, expenses rose by 89.3 per cent while income 
advanced by only 85% per cent between 1964 and 1971. 

Summary Table 26 shows the extent to which the 
corporations controlled in the three geographical areas for 
which data are available depended upon foreign markets for 
their sales and upon foreign sources for their purchases in 
each year from 1964 to 1971. For the period as a whole, 
the respondents of United States parents tended to increase 
the degree of their reliance upon foreign countries in regard 
to both sales and purchases, the proportion of their sales 
going to foreign markets rising each year in the period, 
except 1965, and standing at 26.9 per cent at the end of 
the period compared with 17% per cent at its beginning; 
and the share of imports in their purchases rising each year 
until 1969, declining somewhat in 1970 and rising again in 


SUMMARY TABLE 25. — Total Revenues 


and Total Expenses, All Reporting Corporations, by Count f 
Annually, 1964 to 1971 : SEaLN SC Aaa 
In millions of dollars 
Corporations controlled in: 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 

United States: 

PIeaIBEC NOUNS oe Sb lk eae ess ve dale 12,869 14,468 16,513 18,335 20,040 21,668 21,732 25.012 

Mere ocnscsemarmerts.. 20. RP oe. Pe ek PiS59 TIS POL AS37117 ioe 48493-20098 20.480 33.065 
Britain: 

VO21) TOUS S eee LTO poy = 838) 12888." s1.8842" 2.0085 2,072: = 2-206 

“DDE QOS CALS SS, ae aO7 WITT) 1824.) 16843." 180 1-948" 92 062) 7 2.094 
All other foreign countries: 

bee TCTINCS rs os ek ce ee P0638)" 128" 14 TOLOy i244 e 1336" 1508 1,554 

OIL) S200 PA sr OTOL 8. ies 7, 90S 151338" 237 1389.e ks 
All foreign countries: 

eT CNC AUC Omer PR 1s he ke ts es he woke [S'S Tee S30 Lo AOD ose 25. 16S. 2s Ole 25,342 o.a7o 

“Tovall CXS CS ee 140027 15,930" 18,232. 19917 204325235283. 23,932 26,550 


(1) Total merchandise purchases and imports throughout this publication include purchases of capital equipment items unless shown 


separately or otherwise stated. 


Note: Totals and sub-totals throughout this publication may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


1971 to 38.8 per cent versus 25.9 per cent in 1964. An 
important contributor to these increases in the reliance of 
the Canadian subsidiaries upon their United States parents 
was the operations under the Canada-United States Auto- 
motive Agreement of 1965 which brought a great expansion 
in the two-way trade in automotive goods between the 
branch automobile manufacturing plants in Canada and 
their parents in the United States; the disruption of this 
trade because of strikes in 1970 was largely responsible for 
the smaller-than-usual increase in sales to export markets 
and for the actual decline in the proportion of imports in 
total purchases. The foreign commodity transactions of 
the respondents controlled in Britain, as proportions of 
their total sales and total purchases, fluctuated fairly widely 
during this period. Thus, no discernible trend is apparent in 
the proportion of their sales going to foreign markets; this 
declined from 23.6 per cent in 1964 to 19.1 per cent in 
1966, rose to 22.7 per cent in 1967, fell to 19% per cent in 
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1968, rose successively to 21.4 per cent in 1969 and to 
23.9 per cent in 1970, and declined rather sharply to 17.9 
per cent in 1971. The imports of these British subsidiaries 
as a share of their total purchases also varied from year to 
year, dropping from 43.3 per cent in 1964 to 29.7 per cent 
in 1966, rising each year afterwards to reach 34 per cent in 
1969, falling off to 31.4 per cent in 1970 and easing up to 
32.7 per cent in 1971. In the case of the reporting cor- 
porations controlled in foreign countries other than the 
United States and Britain, foreign sales as a proportion of 
total sales fluctuated between 17.9 and 21.7 per cent 
during the period and stood at 19 per cent in 1971 versus 
19.7 per cent in 1964. Their purchases abroad as a pro- 
portion of their total purchases also varied considerably 
during the period, ranging between 26 and 35.1 per cent 
and amounting to 33% per cent at the end of the period 
compared with 30.6 per cent at its beginning. 


SUMMARY TABLE 26. — Exports as Proportions of Total Operating Sales and Purchases Abroad, as Proportions of Total 
Purchases, All Reporting Corporations, by Country of Control, Annually, 1964 to 1971 


In percentages 


Export sales as proportions of total sales 


Corporations controlled in: 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 LOTS 
Binveed, GEateS fe re sane eae reas West 20.5 DPS 25.0 26.5 26.8 26.9 
EEVEANES ghee cooedns cr rams Ae es 23.6 DIR De LoS 21.4 23.9 17.9 
Other foreign countries ....... ey 18.5 19.8 79 pal ee 2h 21.0 19.0 

All foreign countries ..... 18.3 Lak 20.3 22.0 24.4 25.6 26.2 25.8 

Purchases abroad as proportions of total purchases 

Corporations controlled in: 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 Sif 
ATLEML SSUALCRs we, rue che G0 oe tat DO 28.9 ays) B29 Cy ey Sos 37.6 38.8 
| a} RUAN NG heen berms eae concrete aera Oe 43.3 38.2 29 7) LOS 317 34.0 31.4 Soh 
Other foreign counties. 2... 6 30.6 3130 28.9 26.0 290 Soul S24 3355 

All foreign countries ..... 27.8 29:9 29.8 32.3 36.8 38.7 36.8 38.1 


Merchandise Transactions by Country of Control, 1969 to 
1971: 


Since the income from sales constitutes such a large 
portion of total revenues accruing to the reporting 
corporations, the pattern of sales by country of control in 
the 1969 to 1971 period is very similar to that shown for 
total revenues. Respondents with parents in the United 
States had higher annual sales each year in the period; these 
amounted to $21.2 billion in 1969, some $21% billion in 
1970, and to almost $24% billion in 1971 and accounted 
for between 85.9 and 87 per cent of the sales of all the 
respondents in these years. The small rise in sales in dollar 
terms and the slight decline in relative terms shown by the 
sales of these respondents in 1970 compared with 1969 was 
mainly due to the lower activity of the Canadian subsidiary 
of General Motors as a result of prolonged strikes in the 
plants of this company in both Canada and the United 
States. The sales of the companies with British parents 
increased each year in the period, rising from just under $2 
billion in 1969 to close to $2.2 billion in 1971, but their 
share of the total sales of all the respondents declined from 
8.1 to 7.7 per cent over the period. Subsidiaries controlled 
in other foreign countries had progressively larger sales each 
year in the period; these amounted to just under $1.3 
billion in 1969 and to $1% billion in 1971, but their share 
of the total remained at 5.3 per cent in both years. 


As Summary Table 27 shows, the reporting 
corporations, regardless of which of the three geographical 
areas their parents were domiciled in, relied heavily upon 
markets in the United States for their export sales with the 
extent of this dependency only falling below 50 per cent in 
one case during the three year period; this was the 
British-controlled subsidiaries which consigned only 49.8 


per cent of their exports to the United States in 1970. The 
companies with United States parents depended upon 
markets in that country for the following proportions of 
their total foreign sales: 83.9 per cent in 1969, 82.6 per 
cent in 1970 and 83.2 per cent in 1971. Corporations with 
British parents marketed these proportions of their exports 
in the United States: 59.1 per cent in 1969, 49.8 per cent 
the following year and 52.7 per cent in 1971. Companies 
controlled in third countries found markets in the United 
States for 70.2 per cent of their 1969 exports, for 63.6 per 
cent of those of 1970 and for 70.3 per cent of their 1971 
foreign shipments. 

The purchases of the respondents with parents in each 
of the three geographical areas increased each year in the 
period; those controlled in the United States reported 
purchases of just under $12.9 billion in 1969, just over 
$12.9 billion in 1970 and of some $14.8 billion in 1971; 
those with British parents had purchases of $1.1 billion in 
1969 and about $1.2 billion in each of the next two years 
with those of 1971 being slightly higher than in the 
previous year; and purchases of respondents controlled in 
third countries amounted to $0.8 billion in 1969 and to 
some $0.9 billion in each of the following two years, again 
with those of 1971 being marginally higher. Between 1969 
and 1971 the purchases of the United States-controlled 
participants increased by 15.1 per cent, those having British 
parents advanced by 7.2 per cent and those controlled in 
third countries rose by 13% per cent. These different rates 
of increases brought the share of total purchases held by 
the United States-controlled respondents up to 87% per 
cent in 1971 compared with 87 per cent in 1969, reduced 
the proportion of the British subsidiaries from 7% per cent 
at the beginning of the period to 7.1 per cent at its end and 
caused the portion accounted for by the corporations 


controlled in other countries to decline very slightly from 
5% to 5.4 per cent between the two years. 


In respect to the sourcing of imports, the respondents 
with United States parents obtained the bulk of such needs 
from suppliers in the United States, i.e., $4.6 billion of the 
$5.1 billion total in 1969, $4.4 billion of the 1970 total of 
$4.9 billion and some $5% billion of the 1971 total of 
about $5.8 billion; these respondents thus relied upon 
United States sources for between 90.7 and 91.6 per cent 
of all their foreign purchases in this three-year period. On 
the other hand, the reporting corporations controlled in 
both Britain and the other foreign countries obtained most 
of their imported needs from countries other than the 
United States and mostly from countries in which their 
parents were located. Thus, the British-controlled respon- 
dents relied upon United States sources for only $137 
million of their 1969 imports of $379 million, for $113 
million of their 1970 imports of $372 million and for $115 
million of the $390 million spent abroad in 1971; these 
United States purchases are equivalent to the following 
proportions of their total foreign purchases: 36.1 per cent 
in 1969, 30.4 per cent in 1970 and 29% per cent in 1971. 
Companies with parents in other foreign countries de- 
pended even less upon United States sources for their 
imported needs; only $44 million or 15% per cent of the 
1969 total of $284 million; $50 million or 17.2 per cent of 
the 1970 total of $291 million; and $44 million or 14.3 per 
cent of the total of $307 million in 1971. 


The reporting corporations controlled in the United 
States earned substantial surpluses on the international 
exchange of merchandise during each year in the 1969 to 
1971 period, the favourable balances amounting to $502 
million in 1969, $824 million in 1970 and $815 million in 
1971. Respondents having parents in Britain had inter- 
national trade surpluses of $44 million in 1969 and $114 
million in 1970 but incurred a deficit of $3 million in 
1971. Corporations controlled in other foreign countries 
had a deficit of $5 million in 1969 and $21 million in 1971 
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but achieved a surplus of $14 million in 1970. 

While the Canadian subsidiaries of United States cor- 
porations earned surpluses in both their trade with the 
United States and with all other foreign countries through- 
out the 1969 to 1971 period, the bulk of these favour- 
able balances stemmed from transactions involving foreign 
countries other than the United States, i.e., $471 million 
versus $32 million in 1969, $540 million compared with 
$284 million in 1970 and $722 million as against $193 
million in 1971. Subsidiaries with parents in both Britain 
and other foreign countries had earned surpluses in their 
trade with the United States throughout the period but 
incurred deficits each year in transactions with other 
foreign countries. The British-controlled participants had 
favourable balances in dealings with the United States 
amounting to $113 million in 1969, $129 million in 1970 
and $89 million in 1971 but these were accompanied by 
deficits in merchandise trade with other foreign countries 
totalling $69 million, $15 million and $91 million, 
respectively, in these three years. As a result, the surpluses 
earned by these companies in their trade with the United 
States were sufficient in the first two years of the period to 
more than offset the deficits incurred with the rest of the 
world, yielding overall favourable balances of $44 million 
and $114 million, but in the third year the favourable 
balance on trade with the United States failed to match the 
unfavourable balance, accruing from trade with other 
foreign countries, by $3 million. The surpluses earned by 
companies controlled in foreign countries other than the 
United States and Britain, on the exchange of goods with 
the United States, came to $152 million in 1969, $144 
million in 1970 and $157 million in 1971, but these were 
insufficient by $5 million in 1969 and by $21 million in 
1971 to counterbalance the deficits incurred in dealings 
with other foreign countries; in 1970 the unfavourable 
balance arising from trade with the foreign countries other 
than the United States was only $130 million and this was 
more than offset by the United States surplus so that an 
overall favourable balance of $14 million resulted. 


SUMMARY TABLE 27. — Total Merchandise Transactions and Transactions with the United States, with Other Foreign 
Countries and with All Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Country of Control, Annually, 1969 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


Sales Purchases 


Year and country of control 


Export sales to Purchases from 


: Other All : Other All 
Total() oe foreign foreign Total(1) cra foreign foreign 
countnries countries countries countries 
1969 
Corporations controlled in: 
I SECEGLE SNES Si 2a Niet ot ice eee tka Sha loner ane, emanate fects = 21,194 4,669 899 5,568, "12.877 “4,638 428 5,066 
PSER SUT, SPORE Occ toutes ore ae ee NSS Ca LoOIG 250 3s 423 1,114 137 242 379 
RICHEL LONE COUMTLICS anno is ates eases area teat are 1,288 196 83 OHTA, 808 44 239 284 
PIL OLEION COUNITION.,... Men, octere< Onc ee 24,458 5,115 1,155 6,270 14,799 4,819 910 5,729 
1970 
Corporations controlled in: 
inte Sante see ere en Us AEP wn Os ROR 03, 21,236 4,696 992 5,688 12,936 4,412 452 4,864 
BIL SI eens Mee es nde etre ote ee eee ee 2,036 242 243 486 1,185 Lis 258 3/2 
CSR TOLeMECOUN LG Smee areata Re Oe Shek Aer 1,454 194 Lu 305 890 50 241 291 
All foreign COMties-. 2. 20:4 Go ase oe 24,727 5,132 1,346 6,479 15,012 4,576 O51 5527 
1971 
Corporations controlled in: 
Wintiegs States. <cn2G. os tse se a Meee eke 24.478 5,468 107 6,575) tae2a nS 485 5,760 
| TnI nee tne, ee a aa NEY PES ee cee, DAS 204 183 387 1,194 Lis 274 390 
Other sOreron COMMIRES* earl apaleis: Re tn a 1,501 201 85 286 917 44 263 307 
All foreign countries .. 0... 0.0. ce ee eee 28,142 5,873 1,375 7,248 16,936 5434 1,022 6,456 


(1) Includes sales and purchases made in Canada. 


Non-merchandise Transactions by Country of Control, 
1969 to 1971: 


The reporting corporations controlled in each of the 
three geographical areas for which data are collected had 
deficits on their international service transactions each year 
in the 1969 to 1971 period, and these adverse balances 
tended to become larger in each succeeding year. The 
respondents with parents in the United States were 
responsible for most of these deficits, $670 million or 89.8 
per cent of the 1969 total of $746 million, $729 million or 
90.3 per cent of the 1970 aggregate of $807 million and 
$849 million or 91 per cent of the 1971 total deficit of 
$933 million. The major factor in the size of the imbalances 
incurred by these respondents was the lopsided nature of 
their two-way exchange of services with the United States, 
the receipts accruing to them being only a fraction of their 
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payments, i.e., $25 million versus $718 million in 1969, 
$29 million compared with $749 million in 1970 and $58 
million as against $913 million in 1971. Even if dividend 
payments which were substantial in all three years are 
excluded, the gap between the amounts received by the 
respondents from sources in the United States and the sums 
paid to that country on service account remains very large. 

As is shown in Summary Tables 28 and 29, while the 
respondents controlled in the United States did earn 
surpluses in their service transactions with foreign countries 
other than the United States in both 1969 and 1971, the 
favourable balances of $23 million and $6 million, 
respectively, were not large enough to have much impact on 
the very large imbalances stemming from dealings with the 
United States. In the other year, 1970, these respondents 
incurred a deficit of $9 million in service trade with foreign 
countries other than the United States. 


The reporting corporations with British parents. had 
modest deficits in both their non-merchandise trade with 
the United States and with the all-other-foreign-countries 
group throughout the 1969 to 1971 period. These adverse 
balances were of approximately the same size, amounting 
to $19 million with the United States and $17 million with 
the rest of the world in 1969; $20 million and $17 million, 
respectively, in 1970; and $23 million and $22 million in 
that order in 1971. The receipts of these British firms on 
service account were quite small throughout the period, 
amounting to $9 million in 1969, $10 million in 1970 and 
$11 million in 1971, while the comparable payment totals 
were $45 million, $48 million and $56 million. 

The participants with parents domiciled in foreign 
countries other than the United States and Britain had 


adverse balances in service dealings with both the United 
States and the other foreign countries group throughout the 
period. These unfavourable balances were about the same 
size as those shown for the British subsidiaries in total, but 
the larger portion resulted from dealings with countries 
other than the United States. The composition of the 
overall imbalances were: 1969, with the United States, $13 
million and with other countries, $27 million; 1970, United 
States, $15 million, others, $25 million; and 1971, United 
States, $15 million, other countries, $23 million. Both the 
receipts and the payments of these respondents on service 
account were remarkably stable throughout the period, the 
former being $14 million in each of the three years and the 
latter amounting to $53 million in both 1969 and 1971 and 
$54 million in 1970. 


SUMMARY TABLE 28. — Non-merchandise Transactions with the United States, with Other Foreign Countries and with all 
Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Country of Control, Annually, 1969 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


United States 


Other foreign countries All foreign countries 


Year and country of control Current Current Current Current Current Current 
receipts payments receipts payments receipts payments 
1969 
Corporations controlled in’ 
WTO SIS A 25 718 45 22 70 740 
OS so 4s Oe 1 19 8 Zo 9 45 
Winer itoreign COUNtTICS .........--264 2 15 ey. 39 14 53 
All foreign countries ........... 28 152 65 87 93 839 
1970 
Corporations controlled in: 
Le) SEE ee rere eee DS) 749 35 44 64 oS 
CUI 22s 2.2 eee ere 2 22 8 2D 10 48 
Winemiorcign countries, ... 6.5... 5.-6-: i 16 13 38 14 54 
All foreign countries . ......... 32 788 56 107 88 895 
1971 
Corporations controlied in: 
hers se ek tes 58 913 42 36 100 949 
Lo ehib 2 0) SS eee 1 24 10 Sy i 56 
Dime fOrciem.cOUntnies ... .nc-..+-e--- 1 16 13 36 14 53 
All foreign countries ..........- 60 954 65 105 125 1,059 


Note: Dividends are included in both receipts and payments. 


Current Account Balances(1) by Country of Control, 1969 
to 1971: 

Despite the large surpluses earned by the United 
States-controlled respondents on merchandise account 
throughout the 1969 to 1971 period, they had deficits on 


their overall current account transactions in two of the 
three years in the period because of the even larger deficits 
incurred on non-merchandise international dealings. Thus, 
in 1969 the favourable balance earned on merchandise 
account of $502 million was more than offset by the 


adverse balance arising from service transactions, $670 
million, so that the end result was a current account deficit 
of $168 million. Similarly, in 1971 the $815 million 
favourable balance on merchandise trade was not quite 
enough to counter the adverse balance of $849 million 
incurred on non-merchandise account and an overall deficit 
of $34 million resulted. In 1970, the peak merchandise 
surplus of $824 million more than compensated for the 
$729 million deficit on services so that there was an overall 
favourable current account balance of $95 million in that 
year. 


The reporting corporations controlled in Britain had 
surpluses in their merchandise trade with all foreign 
countries in two years in the period, 1969 and 1970, and 
these were large enough to more than offset the imbalances 
arising from non-merchandise transactions to the extent of 
$8 million in the first year and $76 million in the second. 
The high 1970 surplus was due mainly to a fall in the 
adverse balance on merchandise dealings with foreign 
countries other than the United States; this came to only 
$15 million in 1970 compared with $69 million in 1969 
and with $91 million in 1971. In all three years, the 


British-controlled respondents had favourable current 
account balances in their overall transactions with the 
United States and adverse ones with the rest of the world. 

The international transactions of the respondents 
controlled in foreign countries other than the United States 
and Britain resulted in moderate overall deficits each year 
in the period, i.e., $44 million in 1969, $26 million in 1970 
and $60 million in 1971. These totals comprised 
unfavourable balances on merchandise trade in two years 
and deficits on non-merchandise account in all three years. 
In 1969 there was a deficit of $5 million on merchandise 
trade and one of $39 million on non-merchandise 
transactions; in 1970 there was a $14 million surplus on the 
exchange of goods but this was more than offset by the $40 
million imbalance on non-merchandise dealings; and in 
1971 international trade in merchandise produced a deficit 
of $21 million while non-merchandise transactions resulted 
in one of $39 million. As in the case of the British- 
controlled respondents, overall surpluses earned in dealings 
with the United States were converted into overall current 
account deficits by the larger adverse balances incurred 
with foreign countries other than the United States. 


SUMMARY TABLE 29. — Merchandise Trade Balance, Non-merchandise Trade Balance and Current Account Balance, with 
the United States, with Other Foreign Countries and with All Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Country of 


Control, Annually, 1969 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


Balance on Balance on non- Current account balance(1) 
merchandise trade with merchandise trade with with 
pan A a oats United Other AL Upiteg Other All Uniteg’ Other Al 
Seates foreign foreign States foreign foreign eres foreign foreign 
countries countries countnes countries countries countries 
1969 
Corporations controlled in: 
Winsted States eo) tees a ak eine ean ear Sy 47] 502 —693 23 -670 -—662 493 —168 
259 11S ee en RRAW Mette NEED Sele Con 113 —69 44 —19 —17 —36 95 —86 8 
Other toreion Countries 7.20 5. a ee oe 152 —156 —5 —13 —27 —39 139 —183 dd 
All foreign countries .............. 296 245 541 —724 —22 -746 -428 223 —205 
1970 
Corporations controlled in: 
NU oboe eile oR Pe Ra gle Re 284 540 824 —720 —9 —729 436 Jas 35 
ERG eee eet eer ithe ee ee 129 —15 114 —20 —17 —38 109 —32 76 
PEN EN iret COURINIOS, aie oe Meee cre en 144 —130 14 —15 —25 —40 128 —155 —26 
All foreign countries... 2. ws. 556 396 952 —756 —51 -807 -—200 345 145 
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SUMMARY TABLE 29 (cont'd) 


Balance 


merchandise trade with 


on 


Current account balance (1) 
with 


Balance on non- 
merchandise trade with 


Year and country of control 


United pe ; All united Other All Uniteq Other All 
States Oey SAS), States foreign foreign Ginter foreign foreign 
countries countries countries countries countries countries 
1971 
Corporations controlled in: 
 DSE! SVELRES SAS 193 622 Sle 655 6 -—849 -662 628 —34 
BIGIMMIN 5 o.d-0608 ble Dene ae 89 —9] —3 = 23} =) —45 66 ee i035 —48 
Wiuseiroreien COUNITICS ... . .... ee ees 1577 =178 —21 —15 —23 —39 142 —201 —60 
All foreign countries ............. 439 353 792 —893 —40 -933 —454 312 —142 


(1) For qualifications on the concept of ‘current account balance’ used throughout this publication, see footnote to Table 2. 


Transactions with Parents and Affiliates Abroad by 
Country of Control: 
Merchandise Transactions, 1969 to 1971: 

The pattern in the inter-company international 


merchandise trade of the reporting corporations that was 
evident in the earlier years of the survey continued 
throughout the 1969 to 1971 period. Respondents 
controlled in the United States continued to rely upon 
parents and affiliates in that country for most of their 
foreign sales to related companies abroad and for most of 
the goods purchased from associates outside of Canada. The 
reporting corporations with parents in Britain and in other 
foreign countries directed most of the exports consigned to 
related companies to associates in the United States but 
obtained most of their international inter-company 
purchases from non-United States sources, usually the 
countries in which their parents were domiciled. 

The subsidiaries controlled in the United States 
depended upon parents and affiliates in that country for 
between 93 and 95 per cent of all sales made to related 
companies for almost $4 billion of the 1970 total of $4.3 
billion, and for some $4.6 billion of the 1971 total of $4.9 
billion. The degree of dependence of these respondents 
upon parents and affiliates in the United States was almost 
as great for the goods purchased from related companies in 
all foreign countries during this period, obtaining between 
91 and just over 92 per cent of such purchases from these 
sources during this period. In 1969, $3.6 billion of the $3.9 
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billion expended on the purchase of merchandise from 
related companies abroad came from parents and affiliates 
in the United States and the comparable figures for the 
other two years were: 1970, $3.3 billion of the $3.6 billion 
total, and 1971, about $4.2 billion of the $4% billion total. 

The Canadian subsidiaries with British parents looked 
to associated companies in the United States for the larger 
part of the sales made to related companies abroad in this 
period, directing between 54 and 67 per cent of such 
exports to affiliates in that country. On the other hand, 
these respondents concentrated their purchases from 
related companies abroad to those located in countries 
other than the United States, these latter sources 
accounting for 96 per cent of such purchases in 1969 and 
for 98 per cent of them in both 1970 and 1971. 

The reporting corporations with parents in foreign 
countries other than the United States and Britain relied 
heavily upon associated companies in the United States for 
the foreign sales they made to related companies and 
depended equally heavily upon affiliates in foreign 
countries other than the United States for the goods they 
bought from related foreign companies. Thus, in 1969 these 
respondents directed 92 per cent of the merchandise sold 
foreign associates to United States affiliates but obtained 
91% per cent of the goods procured from foreign associates 
from those located elsewhere than the United States. The 
comparable figures for 1970 are: exports, 88’ per cent and 
imports, 89.9 per cent; 1971, exports, 92 per cent and 
imports, 93.4 per cent. 


SUMMARY TABLE 30. — Merchandise Trade with Parents and Affiliates in the United States, in Other Foreign Countries 
and in All Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Country of Control, Annually, 1969 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


Exports to parents and 
affiliates in 


Imports from parents and 
affiliates in 


Year and country of control 


United aie an United Bee oe 
States foreign foreign Safes foreign foreign 
countries countries countries countries 
1969 
Corporations controlled in: 
RGeG. STATES cee ect rrceteen ae 4,020 269 4,289 5.001 310 3922 
Bitaitisee: © cece thse 7 wenedin soon airs 78 40 Lay - 198 207 
(iher foreign COUNTHES O28 Sy. ee 118 10 128 21 216 236 
All foreign countries........... 4,216 319 4,534 3,641 724 4,365 
1970 
Corporations controlled in: 
United States sane bea as, BR ts 3,988 290 4,278 S323 319 3,642 
Dertaiiietee cero ec APAGS alates date 84 56 141 3 196 200 
Other foreien Counties o. ofa. Ae loee Siete 116 15 te! ZS 223 248 
All foreign countries........... 4,188 361 4549 3357 738 4,090 
pit 
Corporations controlled in: 
WITS ASS TALS cys fin cto ween eee 4,650 289 4,939 4,169 354 4,523 
PRES UAaN Socotra sctic det oo ca est ws eens kate 4/92 61 bs > 218 Ieee 
Other foreign countries. .........0..5. 126 12 Loe. 18 254 21a 
All foreign countries........... 4,848 362 5,209 4,192 826 5,018 


Non-merchandise Transactions, 1969 to 1971: 


Throughout the 1969 to 1971 period, as in the earlier 
years covered by the survey, the respondents, regardless of 
the geographical area in which they were controlled, 
continued to pay more to related companies abroad for 
services than they received from them. The reporting 
corporations with parents in the United States accounted 
for a large part of both the receipts and payments of this 
nature and the already large imbalance between these items 
continued to widen in 1969, 1970 and 1971. The non- 
merchandise transactions between both the participants 
controlled in Britain and in other foreign countries with 
associated companies outside of Canada were very small 
compared with those of the subsidiaries having parents in 
the United States and, in general, showed little change in 
magnitude during the period. 
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The respondents with parents in the United States 
accounted for between 69 and 81 per cent of the receipts 
realized by all the respondents from services rendered 
related companies abroad and were responsible for some 92 
per cent of the totals paid out yearly during this period by 
the respondents to foreign associates for non-merchandise 
purposes. The receipts accruing to these participants on 
non-merchandise trade with foreign affiliates amounted to 
$53 million in 1969, $44 million in 1970 and to $83 
million in 1971; of these totals, $17 million came from 
parents and affiliates in the United States in 1969, $18 
million in 1970 and $45 million in 1971. As a proportion 
of the total service receipts accruing to all respondents from 
this type of transaction, the portion that came from related 
firms in the United States was 32, 41 and 54 per cent, 
respectively, in these three years. The service payments of 
these United States-controlled subsidiaries to associates in 


foreign countries totalled $633 million in 1969, $694 
million in 1970 and $845 million in 1971, of which $616 
million went to related companies in the United States in 
1969, $656 million in 1970 and $816 million in 1971. 


Corporations with parents in Britain had receipts from 
service transactions with associates abroad of only $7 
million in each of the three years in the period, with the 
related companies in the United States only contributing $1 
million in 1970 towards these totals. These respondents 


SUMMARY TABLE 31. — Non-merchandise Transactions with Parents and Affiliates in the United States, in Other Foreign 
Countries and in All Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Country of Control, Annually, 1969 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


Non-merchandise transactions with parents and affiliates in 


United States 
Year and country of control 


Other foreign countries All foreign countries 


Current Current Current Current Current Current 
receipts payments receipts payments receipts payments 
1969 
Corporations controlled in: 
CE SUES) 17 616 36 i Be 633 
Ste) 5 a — 2 d, i) fi p/p) 
Wipemioreren countries........... — 3 12 3h 12 34 
All foreign countries ...... 17 621 55 67 te 688 
1970 
Corporations controlled in: 
WSN SUAS ai 18 656 26 38 44 694 
DUT S0 055259 ee (| 3 6 19 if os 
Othertoreign Countries .......... = 3 13 Sy 13 35 
All foreign countries ....... 18 663 46 89 64 752 
OTe 
Corporations controlled in: 
ww UCU ENG Sa 45 816 38 29 83 845 
Dal) os. te — 6 2 v 31 
Other foreign countries........... — 2 , 32 13 35 
All foreign countries ....... 46 823 57 88 103 911 


Note: Dividends are included in both receipts and payments. 


paid out $22 million in 1969 to foreign associates on 
non-merchandise account; of this amount, only about $2 
million went to the United States. The comparable figures 
for the other two years in the period are: 1970, $23 million 
with $3 million to the United States; and 1971, $31 million 
of which $4 million went to related companies in the 
United States. 

The international inter-company transactions 
non-merchandise account of the respondents controlled in 
foreign countries other than the United States and Britain 
were quite modest in size and showed little change from 
year to year in the period. Their receipts from services 
rendered related companies outside of Canada amounted to 
$12 million in 1969 and to $13 million in both 1970 and 


on 
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1971; all the receipts came from associates in countries 
other than the United States. The service payments made 
by these respondents to foreign affiliates totalled $34 
million in 1969 and $35 million in each of the following 
two years. All these payments went to foreign associates in 
countries other than the United States except for $3 
million in both 1969 and 1970 and $2 million in 1971. 


Current Account Balances with Parents and Affiliates, 1969 
to 1971: 
Each of the three groups of respondents, classified by 


geographical area of control, had deficits in their 
inter-company current account transactions each year in 


the 1969 to 1971 period. These adverse balances ranged in 
size from $14 million in 1969 to $346 million in 1971, and 
both resulted from the dealings of the respondents with 
parents in the United States. 

In 1969 the reporting corporations controlled in the 
United States had a current account deficit of $213 million 
in transactions with related foreign companies as a result of 
a $580 million deficit in the non-merchandise sector and of 
a surplus of $367 million in merchandise trade. This pattern 
continued in 1970 and 1971, with deficits on the exchange 
of services more than offsetting the favourable balances 
earned in merchandise transactions; i.e., in 1970 the 
services adverse balance was $65G' million and the surplus 
on merchandise trade was $636 million which yielded an 
overall deficit of $14 million, and in 1971 there was an 
imbalance of $762 million on the exchange of services and 
a favourable balance of $416 million on the two-way trade 


in merchandise that resulted in an overall deficit of $346 
million. These deficits were the product of adverse balances 
incurred in both transactions with associates in the United 
States in two of the three years and imbalances with other 
foreign countries in all three years. In 1969, the 
respondents had an overall current account deficit of $190 
million with related companies in the United States and one 
of $23 million with affiliates in other foreign countries. In 
1970, there was a current account surplus of $27 million in 
dealings with United States affiliates and a deficit of $41 
million with the rest of the world; and in 1971 the deficit 
in transactions with associates in the United States was 
$290 million and in trade with all other foreign countries, 
$56 million. 

The Canadian subsidiary companies with parents in 
Britain had deficits on current account transactions with 
related companies abroad of $105 million in 1969, $75 


SUMMARY TABLE 32. — Merchandise Trade Balance, Non-Merchandise Trade Balance and Current Account Balance with 
Parents and Affiliates in the United States, in Other Foreign Countries and in All Foreign Countries, All Reporting 


Corporations, by Country of Control, Annually, 1969 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


Balance on 


Balance on non- Current account 


merchandise trade merchandise trade balance 
Year and country of control 
United -- On United ee) ee Une ee 
Siaics oreign oreign States foreign foreign States foreign foreign 
countries countries countries countnes countries countries 
1969 
Corporations controlled in: 
I Fao Mien ote Meme aie die“, PN PRN ee pe 409 —4] 367 —599 19 -S580 —190 23. -—213 
Bea eR Gs Rene, Gethnasee eee een ee 69 —158 —90 2 —]2 -14 66 -170  —105 
Oller: foreien COUMIIES 0.4 sarees te 97 —206 —108 —3 —19 —22 94 -—225 130 
Ail Lovers counties, . 43 575 —406 169 —604 —12 —616 —29 -418 -—447 
1970 
Corporations controlled in: 
DisiieceNiates ae Ma. tc ee eR eats 665 —29 636 638 —12 -650 on 4) 14 
BGs iene ees nl a aS Sees 8] —140 —S9 —2 -13 -16 79 free —75 
Other: forcion GOunIHES 22-0 oe ee ste ee ee 9] —208 —117 —3 —19 —22 88 —227 —139 
All foreign countries ............. 836 —377 459 —644 —43 —688 191 -—420 -—228 
197] 
Corporations controlled in: 
Tyiathid TALON ec WN 2 aed es ole tak ae 481 —65 416 —77I1 9 762 —290 —56 —346 
BSTC ANR ie tent ee ees aise ido tug Ri Oe 67 —157 —90 4 —2] 24 63 178 -114 
thes tore counties fa... eke ee ak 108  —242 —135 2 —19 -22 106 —261 —157 
All foreign countries.............. 656 —465 191 -—777 —31 —808 -122 -496 -617 


million in 1970 and $114 million in 1971. In each case 
these resulted from the larger deficits incurred in dealings 
with related companies in foreign countries other than the 
United States more than offsetting the surpluses earned in 
transactions with associates in the United States. In 1969 
the adverse balance stemming from dealings with the rest of 
the world was $170 million and the surplus from 
transactions with United States affiliates was $66 million; 
the corresponding figures for the other two years in the 
period were: 1970, $152 million and $79 million; 1971, 
$178 million and $63 million. 

The current account balances of the reporting 
corporations controlled in foreign countries other than the 
United States and Britain followed much the same pattern 
in this period as did those with parents in Britain in respect 
to transactions with related foreign companies. In each year 


in the period the deficits incurred on current account with 
related firms in foreign lands other than the United States, 
were more than sufficient to offset the surpluses arising 
from their dealings with their United States affiliates, and 
overall current account deficits resulted. However, both 
such deficits and surpluses were larger throughout the 
period than those of the British-controlled respondents. 
The reporting corporations with foreign parents elsewhere 
than in the United States had adverse current account 
balances totalling $130 million, $139 million and $147 
million in 1969, 1970 and 1971, respectively. These 
stemmed from deficits incurred with foreign countries 
other than the United States of $225 million in 1969, $227 
million in 1970 and $261 million in 1971 and from 
surpluses of $94 million, $88 million and $106 million, in 
that order, arising from transactions with related firms in 
the United States. 
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APPENDIX I 


Survey Coverage and Technical Notes: 


Two questionnaires were used in the survey upon 
which this study is based, Form ‘A’ and Form ‘B’, and both 
cover selected information on the operations and financing 
of non-financial corporations in Canada with assets of more 
than $5 million and which had more than 50 per cent of 
their voting stock owned by one foreign investor. The 
survey is conducted on a purely voluntary basis. 

Form ‘A’, the questionnaire used for the annual return, 
is reproduced on page 68 and Form ‘B’, the one used for 
the quarterly survey, is shown on page 70. 

The time period covered by the annual data differs 
slightly for the financing activities and for the other 
operations. The information in the annual return refers to 
the fiscal year, and where this does not conform to the 
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calendar year, fiscal years ending between May 1 of one 
year and April 30 of the next are taken as the calendar year 
in which they began. The data on financing refer to the end 
of the fourth quarter of the year, i.e., to December 31, and 
hence, are on a calendar-year basis. 

The industry classifications used are the ones 
developed by Statistics Canada for use in production 
statistics and subsequently modified by Statistics Canada 
for the presentation of financial data. Hence, the 
classification does contain inherent short-comings for the 
purpose it is used for in this study and the industry 
classifications should be regarded as only rough indicators 
of the types of businesses involved. It should be mentioned 
also that respondents have continued to be assigned to the 
1964 original classification throughout the entire 1964 to 
1971 period so that no allowance has been made for 
subsequent changes in the type of operations or for 
diversification of their economic activities. 


Statistics Canada Industry Classification() 


Industry group in this report 


051-059 WEE), TEPER © OER” a, Re ae 
071-079 Non-metal mines (except coal mines).......:.....42... 
083,087 LUNCH PEAS ON 0) TS 0 Mining and primary metals 
096-099 Demicesmacidental LO MMNING <.4.6 6 a6 ss. sed mee onc ene 
291-298 WAL yeIMevalMMGUStHCS ®t.) 2 eae dio 6-4 6 Xe em occ 
061,064 Peeler cE WC Se Ghee ae ee he O88 oe oe y on Se 
365,369 Petroleum and coal products industries ............... eee 
301-309 Metal fabricating industries (except machinery and 
transportation equipment industries) ............... Machinery and metal fabricating 
311-318 Machinery industries (except electrical machinery) ...... 
321-329 Transportation equipment industries ................. Transportation equipment 
331-339 PlceriealpBrOducts Industries: ..245.0...08 Won ae bees aes Electrical products 
372-379 Chemical and chemical products industries .......... Chemical products 
101-109 H@OGramdmeverage INGUSTTICS <4... sc ee es sc kk a Food and beverage 
031 LTO = 8 NO) en een oe ee 
251-259 NODC TANGNIS COIS sR cn Re ae a ee ae Palanan ee 
261-268 PiManiterevand txture Industries... os 06. + sages ack eae P Pap 
271-274 toe teat eae MNGUSITICS.<.. 5.6 fg apse 6a es oye ee ee a 
PS1153 MOO ACCOM OGUCTS INGUSIIICS. c6. 5 Phan es hoses wim aoyere 
162,165 KRupberand plastic products industries 4... 225.55... 
172-179 1LIGESS DRIER 0 CSP Va a On 
181-189 ‘owe AS a HIS 2 Ohenmauncmrn: 
2315239 CIE SOIT. 5 laa go abd eee 
243-249 (GOUT ENS TO IGIUSSCS  1s ce a  en 
286-289 Printing, publishing and allied industries ............. 
391-399 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries .............. 
602-629 OCIS NOM UTTIG 08 bs yn Oe rr a re ee Wholesale trade 
404-421 Ree OM FING UST fears gee, sia sida. niey/ste 9) Soe & aie ol Swag ne 
501-579 Transportation, Communication and Other Utilities .... Other non-manufacturing 
631-699 Pet aN aR Gale Me Neate 2 acs = * + ss agile! cy CARY Pd 
851-899 Community, Business and Personal Service.........--- 


(1) Standard Industrial Classification Manual, Revised 1970, DBS. 12-501 


While the number of respondents taking part in the 
survey has fluctuated between 322 and 334 during the 
1964 to 1971 period, the total number of companies 
covered by the returns has remained fairly stable at the 970 
mark. The main reasons for the changes in the number of 
returns were: the consolidation of two returns into one 
following the merger of two respondents or the takeover of 
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one participant by another; the emergence of a new 
respondent because of the transfer of the activities 
previously covered in the return of another respondent; and 
the addition of new respondents or the deletion of existing 
ones because of the change in the nationality of ownership. 
The latter occurs when a non-resident corporation acquires 
more than 5O per cent of a company with assets of over $5 


million, which was previously owned or controlled by. 
residents of Canada or when the ownership or control of a 
Canadian company with assets of over $5 million passes 
from non-resident investors to residents of Canada. 

While the variation in the number of respondents that 
has taken place over the 1964 to 1971 period does 
undoubtedly affect the comparableness of the data, it is felt 


Number of Respondents by Industry, 1964 to 1971 


that the statistics are sufficiently consistent to enable 
trends to be discerned and overall conclusions formed. The 
data for the years 1964 to 1966 pertain to the same 322 
respondents and the statistics for the years 1967 to 1971 
have been made as comparable as possible despite the 
decline in the number of respondents from 334 at the 
beginning of the period to 328 at its end. 


Industry 


Number of respondents 


1964-66 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 

Mining and primary metals ee se ess oe 8 2 30 30 30 pp) 29 
CS aSGdad Olle ctr 2 auutia am or keane ee re oe 2S 25 25 25 25 24 
Machinery and metal fabricating ............ 44 46 46 45 45 45 
Transportatonequipmentts. carte es |< seae s 20 20 20 20 19 19 
Electiseal products, ova materia thea nets eerie sas 26 26 26 26 26 26 
Chenai@al products: cyprce oyss en eee Ma acine 33 33 33 33 33 33 
Poodsand beverage 224m cae seinen ORE ones 36 38 38 Sif) 37 37 
PulppairO paper S25 soso 0 eee eae «eee 26 26 ZS 20 25 25 
Otheraianvlachiring |...\ tees ee eee oti ns 30 31 iL 31 31 3] 
WIGIESHICUIEAUG~ -be cee eee, oe ance oe Zt 21 2h oA | 21 
Other non-manvrachitin® - 5.66.6 usec hee nes 36 38 38 38 38 38 
fo) AS a ee eer nat eee a Re 322 334 333 331 329 328 


The transactions of the reporting corporations : are 
classified by three geographical areas throughout this 
report, these are dealings between the respondents and the 
United States, between the participants and all other 
foreign countries and between the corporations taking part 
in the survey and Canada. In Section 4 which treats 
transactions by country of control, respondents with 
parents in Britain have been removed from the ‘all other 
foreign countries’ classification and are shown separately. 

The transactions of the reporting corporations are 
classified as merchandise and non-merchandise throughout 
the study. The merchandise transactions are those involving 
the sale or the purchase of goods while the 
non-merchandise category comprises services or the 
‘invisibles.” In most cases the merchandise figures reported 
represent the actual amounts received or paid by the 
respondents so that in the case of purchases, the figures 
shown are usually the ‘laid-down’ costs and, hence, include 
such other expenses as customs duties, sales taxes and 
transportation costs as well as the actual price of the 
merchandise itself. This aspect is discussed in some detail in 
the explanatory note on the concept of ‘current account 
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balance’ as used in this report. The reporting corporations 
are asked to list outlays for capital goods separately but 
since some of the returns did not do so, most of the 
tabulations show only total purchases and total imports 
covering both merchandise and capital goods. In regard to 
the latter, another qualification should be noted: namely 
that a substantial portion of the capital equipment 
purchased in Canada represents machinery and equipment 
imported by the suppliers of the reporting corporations and 
was not produced in Canada. 

A small number of the respondents have operations so 
large that they dominate certain aspects of the activities of 
the entire industry groups to which they belong and in such 
cases, an extraordinary transaction by such a corporation 
affects the data shown for the whole group. 

The value figures in this report have been rounded to 
the nearest million and as a result their totals may not 
always add or subtract exactly. An exception has been 
made in Appendix VIII where the dollar figures in millions 
are extended to include one decimal. The percentages 
shown, unless otherwise stated, have been calculated from 
the rounded totals. 


APPENDIX II 


MINISTER OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 
LE MINISTRE DU COMMERCE 
CANADA 


OTTAWA, March 31, 1966 


LETTER FROM THE HONOURABLE ROBERT H. WINTERS 
TO SUBSIDIARIES IN CANADA OF FOREIGN COMPANIES 
TABLED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON MARCH 31, 1966 


The Government has been giving a good deal of attention to the need for the best possible perfor- 
mance from the Canadian economy and to the contribution in this regard of the many Canadian companies 
which are subsidiaries of foreign parents or are largely foreign-owned. Such companies have responsibilities 


both to their parent companies and to the country in which they operate. 


I have concluded that a statement of what is expected of subsidiary companies as regards their 


responsibilities to the Canadian community would be of benefit to all concerned. 


To fulfil its responsibilities as a good citizen, a company seeks to perfect its performance through 
the vigorous pursuit of available market opportunities and the efficient use of its resources and, in so doing, 


contributes to the sound development of the community in which it operates. 


In the pursuit of this end, subsidiaries of foreign companies enjoy the backing of their parent 
companies through the provision of financial, managerial, technological and research assistance, along with 
other forms of support which might not otherwise be available. At the same time, the fact of foreign control 
leaves the subsidiaries open to external influences which may not always be consistent with their own best 
interests and those of the Canadian community at large. Such a company may lack the decision-making 
authority to pursue policies in line with the opportunities afforded within the growing national community 


and otherwise to develop the full potential of the Canadian operation. 


Subsidiaries of foreign companies occupy a prominent position in the Canadian economy. They 
have contributed greatly to Canada’s development in the past and their role in the future is no less challenging. 
In a more interdependent world, companies with foreign affiliates have an increasingly important role in the 


international exchange of goods, services, technology and ideas. 
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The Canadian Government is desirous that subsidiaries be free to develop their full potential within 
the Canadian community. In this regard it is most important that subsidiaries should not have restrictive 


limitations placed upon their sound development by their parent organizations. 


This objective can be made more difficult if foreign Governments introduce measures which affect 
the financial or commercial policy of parent companies or seek to influence them in their relations with their 


foreign subsidiaries. 


In the case of the United States balance of payments program, the authorities in that country 
have made quite clear, as indicated in the communique of the recent meeting of the Joint United States-Canadian 
Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs, that the ““United States Government was not requesting United 
States corporations to induce their Canadian subsidiaries to act in any ways that differed from their normal 
business practices as regards the repatriation of earnings, purchasing and sales policies, or their other financial 
and commercial activities.”’ The United States authorities have, in fact, re-emphasized the view that “United 
States subsidiaries abroad should behave as good citizens of the country where they are located.” 


Iam confident that this also would be the view of the Governments of other countries whose 


companies have subsidiaries in Canada. 


I believe it timely and useful therefore to set forth, particularly for the benefit of subsidiary 
companies, some basic principles of good corporate citizenship in Canada. I trust that these principles will be 


regarded as helpful by your company. 


SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF GOOD CORPORATE BEHAVIOUR 
FOR SUBSIDIARIES IN CANADA OF FOREIGN COMPANIES 


Desirable objectives include the following: — 


1) Pursuit of sound growth and full realization of the company’s productive potential thereby 
sharing the national objective of full and effective use of the nation’s resources. 


2) Realization of maximum competitiveness through the most effective use of the company’s own 
resources, recognizing the desirability of progressively achieving appropriate specialization of 
productive operations within the internationally affiliated group of companies. 


3) Maximum development of market opportunities in other countries as well as in Canada. 


4) Where applicable, to extend processing of natural resource products to the extent practicable on 


an economic basis. 


5) Pursuit of a pricing policy designed to assure a fair and reasonable return to the company and to 
Canada for all goods and services sold abroad, including sales to the parent company and other 
foreign affiliates. 


6) In matters of procurement, to search out and develop economic sources of supply in Canada. 


7) To develop as an integral part of the Canadian operation wherever practicable the technological, 
research and design capability necessary to enable the company to pursue appropriate product 
development programs so as to take full advantage of market opportunities domestically and 
abroad. 
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8) Retention of a sufficient share of earnings to give appropriate financial support to the growth 


requirements of the Canadian operation, having in mind a fair return to shareholders on capital 
invested. 


9) To work toward a Canadian outlook within management, through purposeful training programs; 
promotion of qualified Canadian personnel and inclusion of a major proportion of Canadian 
citizens on its board of directors. 


10) To have the objective of a financial structure which provides opportunity for equity participation 
in the Canadian enterprise by the Canadian public. 


11) Periodically to publish information on the financial position and operations of the company. 


12) To give appropriate attention and support to recognized national objectives and established 
Government programs designed to further Canada’s economic development and to encourage 
and support Canadian institutions directed toward the intellectual, social and cultural advance- 
ment of the community. 


In setting forth the foregoing principles of good corporate behaviour, I recognize that there is 
already widespread adherence to such principles among subsidiary companies in Canada both in spirit and in 
deed. However, to the extent that these principles are not already applied, subsidiary companies are urged to 
work purposefully and constructively toward their application, as circumstances permit. 


I would like also to tell you of my intention to seek the co-operation of large and medium sized 
subsidiary companies in providing periodically information, on a confidential basis, relating to certain aspects 
of their operations and financing. In this way the Government will gain a clearer insight into the contribution 
of Canadian subsidiaries to the Canadian economy. 

Questionnaire forms providing a full explanation of the information being sought will be 
circulated within the next few weeks. I hope that prompt and careful attention will be given this request for 
information. 


Thank you for your co-operation. 


Yours sincerely, 


Robert H/ Winters. 
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CONFIDE 


NTIAL 


Annual report DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


SELECTED INFORMATION ON COMPANIES IN CANADA 
WHOLLY OR LARGELY FOREIGN OWNED 


IMPORTANT: The information requested in this return will be used primarily within the collecting agency to analyze company and industry 
trends but on occasion may be used on a limited basis, by the Departments of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Finance, and by the Bank of 
dealing with matters of concern to them relating to points covered in the guiding principles. Such information will be available only 
authorized officials in the Bank and the above Departments and they will be under obligation to maintain its confidentiality. 


Canada in 
to certain 


Name of c 


ompany: 


Nature of 


business: 


Mailing ad 


dress: 


Address of principal office in Canada — If same as above check ea 


Name of parent: Country of incorporation of parent: 


INSTRUCTIONS 


This report to be filled in for annual periods seeks operational information such as sales, expenses and profits 
divided between certain types of foreign and domestic transactions and is intended primarily to help evaluate the 
economic contribution of foreign-owned companies to Canadian development. Data of this kind will contribute to a 
fuller understanding of the role of subsidiaries of foreign companies in the Canadian economy. 


It is hoped that most of the information requested can be provided within your existing accounting framework. 
If this is not the case please provide your best estimate or aggregate items where necessary. 


Specific 
(a) Sales should be at the valuation shown in the company accounts. In the case of sales to non-residents include both 


sales made directly and those made through an agent or broker. Sales to non-residents should include both goods 
produced or processed in Canada and those items re-exported that had previously been imported in the same form. 


(b) Royalties — Include copyrights, patents and all similar items. 


(c) Scientific research and Development — Include scientific research, product and process development research, and 
any salaries and wages incurred for these purposes. 


(d) Purchase of Merchandise should be at the valuation shown in the company accounts. If at all possible these should 
show separately materials and components and goods for re-sale. If this is not possible the two items may be 
aggregated. Purchases from non-residents should include items purchased through a broker or dealer as well as 
those purchased directly. 


If possible consolidate with accounts of all Canadian subsidiaries and attach list of names of such subsidiaries. In this list 
indicate those corporations excluded from the Corporation Financial Statements Consolidation and indicate “Reports 
separately” if such is the case. 


If you have any Canadian subsidiaries whose assets exceeded $1 million at the latest fiscal year end and which are 
not covered in this report, attach list. 


Any queries in regard to these forms should be directed to the Corporation Returns Division, Investment Analysis Branch, 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. Telephone 992-0344. 
Chief, Corporation Returns Division, Telephone 995-7722. 
or 
Director, Investment Analysis Branch, Telephone 992-3847. 
The report should be submitted within 60 days of receipt of this request. 
COMPLETED RETURNS SHOULD BE SENT TO: Corporation Returns Division, 
Investment Analysis Branch, 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
K1A OHS 
Comment 


Please explain the nature of any special transactions or changes in dividend policy, accounting practices or 
corporate structure that would aid in the interpretation of this report. 


Name: (print) pete Telephone No. 


Signature: 


Date: 


1002-5 (10/70) 
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Cal. yr. Ctl. Fis. yr. Mth. 


For fiscal year ending (month) (year) 


FROM OR TO FROM OR TO 
PARENT, SUBSIDIARIES ALL OTHER 
AND AFFILIATES IN | NON-RESIDENTS IN | FROM OR TO ite 
SOURCES TOTAL ie 
Other IN only 
WESuAr foreign CANADA ; 
countries 


(express all amounts in thousands of Canadian dollars) 


INCOME: 
1. Sales or principal revenue ...... 01 
2, \DINVAGISTINGKS 455 5 Aree renCnerC nO O2A 
MMPI ETO SU mewemenoisiisis/<ceusrsidns. 6.0.0 euleue 02B 
AMMINOVALLIOSMmperencbs retells ss ied Sales 03A 
5. Management and administration 
CCSMMEEEMMT Potie ore cS wirsta hs 2 03B 


6. Rent on property & equipment. 04A 


7. Scientific research and develop- 


LCINUMPEMAEMERG Nereis ss oc esos mses 04B 
Suebalancerototherincome:..... .. 05 H | 
ORAL OUAIMINCOME! ale os «67s o06 e.s-0 08s 06 MN 
EXPENSES: | 
1. Purchase of merchandise: 
a) Materials & components ...... 07 -+ 
L 
DMG OOUSTOTMe-SAlC).. a.c..6 5 + O8A | 
c) Total purchases ...... 07+ 08A a }- | 
2, SRAM OS Cs WEISS S 6 6 66.6 Dine O8B 1 
Oy TRUSTS 1 09A + | I 
AMMEINOW ANIC SIN NRT 5s feuicis ss cas Gis ace 93 09B | 


5. Management, administrative & 


MC CUOESTESS) Ji nae aes sos 10A see ney 
6. Rent on property & equipment. 10B al | 
7. Scientific research & developmentl1A | 
8. Other expenses including balance 
of costs of sales and inventory 
adjustment (specify major items) 11B + a 
9. Provision for depreciation 
depletion & amortization ..... 12A | | lies 
10. Provisions for income tax ..... 12B 
11. Other provisions or reserves 
charged to expenses ......... SPAKE | | 
Ie Totaliexpenses, «a. « <ovscws sss 12D 
Sp INGE OT 12E 
OTHER ITEMS: 
i> Dividends declared ......6... 13A 
2. Capital purchases of machinery 
GndequipMent: soc. ake eee aie 13B 
[A [B Jc |p E |F 
Edited | Date 
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CONFIDENTIAL FORMB 


Quarterly report DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
SELECTED INFORMATION ON COMPANIES IN CANADA 


WHOLLY OR LARGELY FOREIGN-OWNED 


IMPORTANT 
The information requested in this return will be used primarily within the collecting agency to analyze company and industry trends but on oc- 
casion may be used on a limited basis, by the Departments of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Finance, and by the Bank of Canada in dealing 
with matters of concern to them relating to points covered in the guiding principles. Such information will be available only to certain 
authorized officials in the Bank and the above Departments and they will be under obligation to maintain its confidentiality. 


Name of Company: 


Nature of business: 


Mailing address: 


Address of principal office in Canada — If same as above check [] 


Name of parent: Country of incorporation of parent: 


INSTRUCTIONS 

This report to be completed for quarterly periods is designed to provide information on changes in patterns of financing and, 
in particular, on any significant shift between domestic and foreign sources of financing. In addition to the selected 
financial data requested in this questionnaire, companies are also asked to submit a copy of the “Quarterly Survey, 
Financial Statistics” return sent to the Business Finance Division of Statistics Canada, or alternately, to grant permission to 
obtain a copy of the return from the Business Finance Division. We have been anxious to limit the burden of the provision 
of information by companies and your co-operation with respect to the release of the Quarterly Survey return, will 
contribute to this end. 

I authorize Statistics Canada to release to the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, for the purposes outlined 
above, copies of the “Quarterly Survey, Corporation Financial Statements” beginning with 4th quarter 1964 and for sub- 
sequent quarters until I further advise you in writing. 


Name Position Date 
/ THIS REPORT IS FOR THE END OF YOUR THREE-MONTH PERIOD 

If one of your Report 
fiscal periods figures 
ends in: dated: 
January, February"or Marche tevstcusc.cteus oceke oicwarct oreucia fescue okswe Renn ere temo cee te cr First Quarter 
April Mayon June -.sy-cks mcxsce, sede sei ayjasetece dis, as aie Ses cites iegs kent eu elvens cay ouse cucu ee tcucue tenewcee Croneaciced ae eae one a oe Second Quarter 
July Augustor September = 5 sc.« < scarcdin deyeie a. cueueeraremakea- novel deu arts a ene Ie Re Rae eee eee ae Third Quarter 
October: Novembermor December = cist crcacy creche chats s tote seein ca ure os te saan Fourth Quarter 


If possible consolidate with accounts of all Canadian subsidiaries and attach list of names of such subsidiaries. In this list indicate 
those corporations excluded from the Corporation Financial Statements Consolidation and indicate “Reports separately” if such 
is the case. 

If you have any Canadian subsidiaries whose assets exceeded $1 million at the latest fiscal year end and which are not covered in this 
report, attach list. 

Any queries in regard to these forms should be directed to the Corporation Return Division, Investment Analysis Branch, 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. Telephone 992-0344. 


Chief, Corporation Returns Division, Telephone 995-7722, 
or 
Director, Investment Analysis Branch, Telephone 992-3847. 
The report should be submitted within 30 days of receipt of this request. 
COMPLETED RETURNS SHOULD BE SENT TO: — Corporation Returns Division, 
Investment Analysis Branch, 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
K1A OHS 
COMMENTS: Explain the nature of any special transactions or changes in dividend policy, accounting practices or corporate 
structure that would aid in the interpretation of this report. 


Name of person responsible for this report: (Print) Position: Telephone No, 


Signature: | ; Date: 


1002-3 (10/70) 
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Control Year Qtr. Month 


For fiscal quarter ending (Month) 
(Year) 


NOTE 


Do not reflect in these balances any transactions with companies which are included in your consolidation. 


Geographical Allocation 


In 
In Other In For Dept. 
U.S.A. Foreign Canada TOTAL Use Only 
Countries 


(Express all amounts in thousands of Canadian dollars) 
1. SELECTED ASSETS: 
Investments in and claims on parent, 
subsidiary or affiliated companies: 
(a) Investment in shares of sub- 
sidiaries or affiliated com- 
(OND ES a oo 6 aa (01) 


(b) Other investments in subsid- (19-28) (29-38) (39-48) (49-58) 
iaries or affiliated companies... (02) a ee 
(c) Advances to parent, subsid- 
iaries or affiliated companies... (03) 
(d) Other claims or amounts due 
from parent, subsidiaries or 
affiliated companies ........ (04) 
2. LIABILITIES: 
(a) Canadian chartered bank loans 
(including foreign branches 
and agencies of banks) ....... (05) : = 
(ib)eoreigni Bankoloans..........< (06) = 
(c) All debt owing to parent, sub- 
sidiary and affiliated compa- 
nies, including trade and other 
payables, bonds, debentures, 
notes, short and long term debt. (07) = 2 oe 
(d) Debt owing to others: 
G)iShort-term loans? .......... (08) = - 
(ii) Bonds & debentures ........ (09) 
(iii) Other long term debt? ...... (10) = = 
3. AMOUNT OF PAID-IN CAPITAL: 
(a) Held by parent, subsidiary or 
affiliated companies ......... (11) 
iDREeldabyZOthens: 6.54.6. ac oe (12) 
4. NET DIVIDENDS PAID:4 
(a) To parent,subsidiary or 
afiliated companies ......... (13) 7 
Amount of 4(a) credited to 
investment, trade or other 
ACROUIUEMI Tete kel ches: ececicvs sie oe (14) 
(0) THO OWNERS 5 oe aoe OD Oe (15S) = - 
-00 
5. AMOUNT OF TAX WITHHELD ON DIVIDENDS PAID ——___le ae ee ee eee eee ete tet ies (59-68) — 


"Specify the currency if other than Canadian dollars. a TS aay 
Paper with an original term to maturity of one year or less. Include Bankers’ Acceptances. as ve 
3Long term debt refers to debt having an original term greater than one year and include amounts coming due within one year. 


+Net excludes withholding tax (see item 5). 


Edited: Date: os : | : {e+ 
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APPENDIX III 


Current Transactions with Residents of the United States, of Other Foreign Countries, of All Foreign Countries, of Canada 
and of All Countries, All Reporting Corporations, 1969 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


Other 


All 


Year and item United foreign foreign Canada All : 
States countries countries ees 
1969 
Saleecre. ot Soke coin aan erates eid ees: 1,154.6 6,269.9 18,188.0 24,457.9 
SERS ETP COIDIS  eies ace ata ty agra Geren ee ae oa 219 65.2 9391 461.4 $54.5 

DOr aL HECOUIC ys) ae eS creo ee en eens 5,143.3 | RPA ey 6,363.0 18,649.3 25,012.4 
PiitoliaserOL mercnanaise 2,6). sues. es eu ere ator 4,651.0 891.6 5,542.6 8,171.4 13,714.0 
ied COITCUT CXDENSESt: tere Mes ye eae ote 453.3 47.2 500.5 7,983.0 8,483.5 

Total purchases of merchandise and other 

RUPION Ce x DCMSOS er oi as ae eae aa ie ee 5,104.3 938.8 6,043.1 16,154.4 22. L975 
Profit before provisions for income taxes, 

deprecitiod, 6lOsse as wer eae eee 2,814.8 
Provisions for income taxes ...............--- 774.6 
Provisions Tor de pre Chinon ge tC cn etna a oy oes cous 981.4 
Total CeCuCUOls. cars Gen ten oe ae eee PRIS SE Be) 
Ror promt se, ee we ite ee are oe aad 1,058.8 
Balance of income credited to retained 

GAINS nh) try foot eet Ge Caen eee eee: 660.7 
Pylon suet ec e waste ant oct eo anew oe 298.9 59.6 338.4 59.6 398.1 
Capitalequipiment purchased’; 3 .%.. .as ce Gee no. 168.3 18.0 186.3 898.9 1,085.2 

1970 
SALES tr he pact) mim eae when aloes het ae recs 513223 1,346.5 6,478.8 18,247.8 24,726.6 
Other Ae Clip tine ery de Race ae hy Mele eR eiN. 31.6 56.4 88.0 497.4 585.4 

TOLAUTACOIMGN a ete ok wee har htca ss aie aa 5,163.9 1,402.9 6,566.8 18,745.3 Zoo 121 
Purcrese Or MeTCh araise i. .4e wv turn rate ook oe AST I22 917.6 D200.7 8,516.0 13,804.7 
Other curren tex pensestay © sa ee a eee ee 456.2 66.2 522.4 8,397.5 8,919.8 

Total purchases of merchandise and other 

GUTTETC CXDCTISES: cies aoe ace aos Sines Cs 4,827.4 983.8 5.81.1 16,913.4 D2t24_6 
Profit before provisions for income taxes, 

GRE CASEIN SOLE: gee Wa 2 sade ie Reh ee tnt GA Dial MS 
Provisions Tor income taxes. 5 a%5.6 ance cde ae 645.9 
Provisions for depreciation, etey .aco. nae eacns 1,107.9 
Pale CC BONS. sore os yor aerate oe og 24,478.4 
PNET (iE EME Ie cee De 99 gc Bie Sa ee air oe 833.7 
Balance of income credited to retained 

GBT IS en cog a Cece as ei Ste aE Sa eS 395.6 
VICES IS AN Leagan epee oie ot Oar tee coenate ¢-FF 331.6 41.0 372.6 65.5 438.2 
Capital equipment purchased” 0445.5... 20s 204.9 33.4 2383 968.7 1,207.0 
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APPENDIX III 


Current Transactions with Residents of the United States, of Other F oreign Countries, of All Foreign 


and of All Countries, All Reporting Corporations, 1969 to 1971 (cont'd) 


In millions of dollars 


Countries, of Canada 


Other 


All 


; United : ; All 
Year and item foreign foreign Canada bts 
pues countries countries sae 
1971 
2D as he 5,872.8 37 52 7,247.9 20,893.7 28,141.7 
COON 12 OCT OSs ane 60.5 64.9 125.4 505.8 631.3 
| OMIAQNCUIN hs 5,933.3 1,440.1 Ho A keys: 21,399.6 28,772.9 
uiciase @1 merchandise............... 5.2940 1,003.9 6,298.1 9,646.8 15,944.9 
imemoUTleMUeXPCNSES s. 6 ccs ke eae. 456.4 60.6 517.0 9,096.8 9,613.8 
Total purchases of merchandise and other 
EEO XDCUSCS iss. 6 ie sae ee ee ee 5750.6 1,064.4 6,815.1 18,743.6 25 558-7 
Profit before provisions for income taxes, 
ee CIAO CLC0 Sis ve ee ee ce oes 3,214.2 
Provisions 101 income taxes. ............. 841.9 
Provisions for depreciation, etc. .......... 1,165.8 
Meee MEOCONCHIONS Sy. 5. ee ka oo nee bee 27,566.4 
OO ORO 1,206.5 
Balance of income credited to retained 
(A Sines 599.4 
Lu CaS CRC i 497.1 44.7 541.8 65.3 607.1 
Capital equipment purchased ............ 139.8 18.5 158.3 833.3 991.6 


Note: Totals and sub-totals throughout this publication may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Current International Transactions with Residents of the United States and of Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting 
Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1969 to 1971 


Mining and primary metals industry 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States 


In other foreign countries 


1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
PCDOFE RALGN Fa en eck cesar Shave ae 298.3 338.8 So1S7 Lab, 161.1 153.4 
Mercnanuine tin pots: 4's eua. sie ete Stes 61.7 18.2 125 | ara fie) = ie) 
Capital equipment imported ..2.........s. 85. au 2.0 1.8 De 5.0 1.4 
ROLALDnOUI LACE scars ae ot wena 64.8 80.2 81.3 14.6 12:2 10.7 
Balance on merchandise trade ............-... 233.5 258.6 270.4 116.6 148.9 142.7 
CHiner CuITeEMENeCEIPIS v5 WS ae. c shee eee 1.4 15 0.2 dol. 2.6 os 
Daviclens nail vic an aa acoder 3 oi Be. 9.0 0.8 0.8 09 
Otten Cument. payments 2.7, on.) ete ts ot oo ee 16.0 15.8 132 7.8 6.1 8.2 
‘Fotalreurrent pay menise. cc cites «a5 ees 44.1 49.7 222 Sui 62 ae 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions........ —42.8 —48 2 —22.0 —1.0 —4.2 —1.6 
Ota Te CEI esr es se tom aia nad ne eer eens rte 299.7 340.2 351.9 138.9 163.8 160.9 
Gal Payitien Sect cat non hs We, Oe eae 109.0 129°9 103.5 23.4 [et 1S 
Current account balance(1) .................. 190.7 210.4 248.4 115.6 144.7 141.1 
In the United States In other foreign countries 
Gas and oil industry 
1969 1970 17s 1969 1970 1971 
PX OLU SACK e- Seone stele crc 5 a ee ie oe de 509.4 584.5 TES 60.0 60.6 33.6 
MSTCHAnCISe IGT DOltSi., chun e omshennony ey sees 19S 193.9 224.8 398-2 404.0 474.8 
Capital equipment amported’) 2.44 «..54.05. 20.4 26.9 26.0 on nee: Le 
Matalin Ott Leade lew acc iits oes ee metene Zio 220.8 250.9 401.6 409.9 477.3 
Balance on merchandise trade................. 293.5 363.6 501.0 —341.5 —349.2 —443.8 
Dinereltren biecCeipis: pir.gc.1 ed ae ee 4.8 6.8 25,6 22.8 Boas pp ses 
DIVSENS: OaICLe seep racist eos Uae ee aneerntelee 114.0 87.6 206.5 22.6 22.9 22.4 
Oiher current oayinentSeans ube eas it 70.6 TOT Ty 16.9 37.4 Pie Be 
TIA CUGrENt Day Mesa. ee ee 184.7 158.4 286.2 Shes 60.3 48.3 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions........ -179.8 —151.5 —260.6 —16.7 —34.8 —26.0 
Rotalitecel its -ea ncn. er Geena cesat aon $14.3 Se Wes (eH 82.8 86.2 55.8 
tay Pay ANen (Sic 1 sh phe one ade a ee ane 400.6 3792 SV iat | 441.0 470.2 525.6 
Current account balance (1) 2... .0000.0002.0.. Ip I Sy pd besa | 240.4 —358.2 —384.0 —469.8 — 
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APPENDIX IV 


Current International Transactions With Residents of the United States and of Other Foreign Countries, 
Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1969 to 1971 (cont'd) 


In millions of dollars 


All Reporting 


Machinery and metal fabricating 


In the United States 


In other foreign countries 


1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 197] 
CS COGIRL MOS Ae 180.9 2309 280.2 09 65.2 60.5 
MememINCISC IMP OILS. 226. cee ee be eee es SEE) 309.3 406.5 34.3 Boo eyehe, 
Capialequipmentimported ............. 5o0 3375 48.0 4.3 4.3 8.8 
“ORI COC CC a Sree) 362.6 454.6 38.6 44.2 62.6 
Balance on merchandise trade ............... —200.9 —131.7 —174.3 12.3 20.9 —2.2 
item CUMPOMIETCCCIDS igi... 6. doles ee we 0.9 ie 3.6 1.3 Dal ms) 
RCTS CAT I 40.7 PE) 44.5 0.4 0.4 0.3 
Dimerciiitene Payments «.......6 60060. 5% 49.5 53.0 S25) Zak je See 
Merarcurent payments ......0.5...... 90.1 VS ED ie) 29 855) 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions —89 3 —75.0 —93.6 —12 —0.8 —0.7 
SS 2 OCS a 181.8 SO 283.9 LY 67.3 6322 
EOS Se 472.0 438.8 Sy ee: 41.1 47.2 66.1 
Current account balance (1) ................ —290.2 —206.6 —267.9 11.1 20.2 2.9 
In the United States In other foreign countries 
desta dareent 1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 174 
OOOOEE SE) Ee a 2296950) — 2 S153 Sys UNS) 173.0 193.4 15540 
NOC NETNONRS OS 100010) hn Sila ~ .2;865.8 3,540.0 64.2 IIS 97.4 
Capital equipment imported ............. 49.4 82.6 34.5 0.6 11.6 2.4 
Moemmmeort trade. 2. a... hae si es. 3,166.8 2,948.4 3,574.5 64.9 88.8 99.8 
Balance on merchandise trade ............... —201.8 —133.1 —216.6 108.1 104.6 55.1 
OTeRCMTLONUTCCEIDIS, Hh. o occ shew ee ee es a) 10.4 18.9 14.8 16.2 21.0 
CSO (CGI is 14.8 62.7 (58) = = ie 
iMemeuirent payMents -........-..-+.:- 145.0 154.8 149.2 0.2 0.3 Vx: 
Morelcurrent payments ...........-- 159.8 217.6 223.0 0.3 0.3 2.4 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions ...... —151.1 —207.2 —204.1 14.5 15.9 18.6 
ORCS i DOIB.O 628201 3,376.8 187.8 209.6 176.9 
MM AAVGCHUS) ioc. De nee cn lhe en 3,326.6 3,166.0 3,197.6 65.1 89.2 102.2 
Current account balance (1) . 1.2.2... —352.9 —340.3 —420.7 122.6 120.5 73.8 
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APPENDEX IV 


Current International Transactions With Residents of the United States and of Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting 


Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1969 to 1971 (cont’d) 


Electrical products 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States 


In other foreign countries 


1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
PGPOPESHES 5 a Canis slo etaw sla: cee ees 103.3 134.3 91.4 70.5 81.6 88.4 
Merchiariike 19 POTts* 2 oie eke a eee ee 183.9 204.7 246.8 PLO 67.4 45.0 
Capital equipment imported .............: 19 P23 3.8 2.8 i 0.3 
Pita) MUPOTI ATAU rer case nee eal ee x ees 191.8 212.0 250.6 80.4 69.1 45.3 
Balance on merchandise trade ............... —88.5 —717.6 —159.1 —10.0 25 43.2 
Other current receipts 004 62.05 653 aces eas Os 0.6 4.4 0.9 0.4 0.5 
Deva I ee an ee ee ee eee be 197 14.9 15:7 0.9 L3 ibe 
PEL CURTEME Vay MICH isto 5 aatsasy oars 2 An 21.8 18.4 20.3 La o75 | a0 
Total Current Payments: . 2 gue e es ye 2s 41.5 Doze 36.0 2.6 3.4 be 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions ...... —41.2 —32.6 —31.6 —1.7 —3.0 —2.7 
PRAR OREN D eer Gola ich ets ered eta ele 103.6 134.9 95.8 71.4 82.0 88.9 
Meee TIA y MICHIE Soo ats a neces Wil aieh e Wae a cei PES. 245.2 286.5 83.0 HONS) 48.4 
Current account balance (1) —129.7 —110.2 —190.7 —11.7 9.6 40.5 

In the United States In other foreign countries 

Chemical products 

1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
BOOLURA OSM aa yc hei ets ots ow ee ee 103.8 94.2 89.4 48.0 64.2 6.2 
Merenaniliséamports: 5 25 2 asd neh oe os 216.9 214.4 221.8 32.9 48.6 eZ 
Capital equipment imported.............. 4.4 3.0 8.1 0.1 0.4 0.3 
iL RteeaaE OLE EEA! we Vee oe ois SRN bo VIDS ek 217.4 229 36.1 48.9 a5 
Balance on merchandise trade ............... —117.5 —123.2 —140.4 11.9 lyse: 26.6 
CMihier CuITent Tecelise oc. aces outro eas 25 0.8 0.9 0.6 Sey! Bul pags 
PivicenGapaid 7 ek la. a ee iek aaa ee ween Zo 23.4 22.6 7.4 5.8 10.7 
POetCUTIeNE NayINem iSite salle atte << 22:8 a0 29.8 3.8 Piso! Past 
UAL OUTRO OaVINION ee 7)-.cie hay ied ante Dilek 54.4 52.4 LB ee, 8.7 13.4 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions —56.9 —53.4 —51.8 —6.1 —5.0 —11.2 
(Ov aCe aces oo: ns oo 104.6 95.1 90.1 mic IP. 67.9 60.4 
OE DAV INTE 2 oars ali < ass tae al Saal w Sx 219.0 271.8 282.3 47.3 57.6 45.0 
Current account balance (1).........0.00..... —1744- —1767 =1922 5.8 10.3 15.4 
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APPENDIX IV 


Current International Transaction With Residents of the United States and of Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting 


Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1969 to 1971 (cont’d) 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States 


In other foreign countries 


Food and beverage 


1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
RCH AESS (gS Oe eee ee 44.0 56.4 61.5 52.4 53.2 nes 
DeemecnamulsetimpOrts .. J..e04'. ss ds sae ss se 118.1 112s. 114.0 88.4 103.0 106.7 
Wapitalequipment imported... a.e. 2.6.66. 30 PES) ak 0.5 0.7 0.8 
Mista DOM tradeac so 6.6. da. tts aa Sas 121.6 1 eaey) AN ede) 88.9 103.8 107.4 
Balance on merchandise trade ................ = The —59 3 =5577. —36.5 —50.6 —51.8 
OereR eu menrrecetpts..o 68 cscs ete vase nes 0.7 0.7 1.3 D5 1.8 1.1 
MEAN CSO ANCOR Eee tees. 5 oa cpa ares eo 28 oy 10.9 24.8 39.3 221 2.6 3.0 
Wimeweurtcot payments 26... 2. ts ost sme SRS: es 21 Oss he 2.6 
Moral current payvINeNtS: . te. Sees ee ee 30.3 44.2 60.5 4.6 oy) 5:6 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions......... —29.6 —43.5 —59 2 a J | —40 —45 
CCL ES EMT Ss), Poe Sk dine eS Sew 8 Se 44.7 aye 62.8 54.9 aon) 56.8 
| POUAL AOE ATS SL TUS cae ar one 151.8 1509 177.6 D355 LOOM 113.0 
Current account balance (1) ..................-107.1 —102.8 —114.9 —38.5 54.6 —56.2 

In the United States In other foreign countries 

Pulp and paper 

1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
REAP ONG SOC CMGI oi 50st, GARE OS So ni pict R en we ave 734.0 682.4 670.0 20251 211.8 Vii 
GIES CBYOGNTS cu: 1/0) 0X0) & IS aa Sons) 36.3 44.3 17.4 13.0 15.8 
Crpialkequipment imported .....56...%.+. Sel 5.8 Dal 1.8 1.4 1 kos 
PreralampOru trade. ccs so ice a ee anno ane 40.3 aa 47.0 19.2 14.4 iat 
Balance on merchandise trade ................ 693.7 640.3 623.1 182.9 197.3 160.6 
eee TE CCIPIS gt fue <a Adie ene dante eee aires ayy 226 20 6.3 a 4.2 
INTO SING RS CR VICRA ke ag ie ea rr 10.7 26.9 33.4 3°5 3a) 4.5 
Wenemcnerent Payimenls,. 5.2... 0.40624 05+ 41.9 41.0 41.5 8.4 9.4 9.8 
Dera COtrent PAYMENtS aes ee vise ns 52.6 67.9 74.9 12.0 12.9 14.4 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions........ —47 5 —65 .3 —72.2 —5.7 23 1928) —102 
“OLE ESSN ast 0, SUE IN 9 Oe eee Oe 739.2 685.1 672.8 208.4 211.8 181.9 
PUREED AVADCINS feta uc cia gs Wiebke 4 Sig 4s sian Hs 92.9 110.0 121.9 312 27.4 31.4 
Current account balance (1) ................. 646.2 575.0 550.9 1772 184.4 150.5 
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APPENDIX IV 


Current International Transactions With Residents of the United States and of Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting 
Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1969 to 1971 (cont’d) 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States In other foreign countries 
Oth anufé i 
ee ee 1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
POCOOUL IONS ne one age a et tea tn ae 56.1 68.6 64.6 68.0 46.6 Ee 
Merchandise INIpOrts “foe nk ouch asia Ses Be 187.2 P62 197.3 33.4 Se 38.6 
AiG CUI DING IMIPGhiem aig ac. wees oe 3 bc 15:5 7.9 2.0 2.4 0.8 
POTRLGUDOPUEIAUC Siren sis ncn ee alee & 200.3 1917 20S 35.4 39.6 39.4 
Balance on merchandise trade ................ —144.2 —123.1 —140.6 32.6 7.0 14.0 
UE RICUCLC HA OCOTIES: saree ae Aes teas ak aie 4.0 oe 1 Rey Sel 2.4 21 
MS IVUEIE TUS: (RAUL fan goa ee VAS ND. «code irae wad ik 18 21.4 19.4 0.1 0.1 0.1 
RHDer CUED Hpavmlel tsewy ar): cecentae wie, vans. 231 27.4 zee, 0.5 0.5 0.8 
TOtal COMET Day MeN esac ste «ces bepencst ire 41.5 48.8 47.2 0.7 OF 0.9 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions ....... —37.5 —43.6 —45.4 2.4 1.8 1.2 
OAL TO CONDIS Bae ate yi ca a tee entra anna one Mpeat Sens 60.1 73.8 66.3 qa 49.1 p70 
AG) ee) Mare 95 114 0 CR ene ets a RG ae 241.8 240.5 252.4 36.1 40.3 40.3 
Current account balance (1) .................. ~181.7 —166.7 ~186.1 35.1 8.8 15.3 
In the United States In other foreign countries 
Wholesale trade 

1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
EDC 161g Grete a aR eM ES. ea 1072 116.9 145.4 298.0 408.7 538.1 
MATeNaRUReAMDOTIS: cd: wis ac. «3.4 gnome te we 142.7 132.0 172.8 107.8 99.6 104.9 

Capital eqiaoment 1Mponed .. saiknc «sas oso ies 3.1 3.0 — = rs 
‘PeMpal ae peyck Claes thie Wek eaolasae yes an cs 144.4 C3521 175.8 107.8 99.6 104.9 
Balance on merchandise trade................. —37.2 —18.2 —30.4 190.2 309.1 433.1 
OPnareurrentrecei piss yics Su oantea st wees 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.6 0 1.0 
EXGy IONICS AIC ates. \isoe gui senna s sewer hone ee 4.8 el 3.6 0.9 Deh 0.7 
Lither current paymentse. 2 44sec acedues.s 6 a 4.5 3.8 13 lig. 72 | es 
TOGUCUTTERT Davie tS 2. ie cre sc et ae 8.6 5.6 7.4 pa) Ce 20 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions ........ —8.6 —§.5 —7.2 —1.6 —2.9 —1.0 
LAL PECOTUIS chet eke Gra Aa de cane era har L072 117.0 145.6 298.6 409.7 539.0 
POlal DAVINCHISNG ac soos ou ote Mae ae 153.0 140.7 183.2 110.0 tO3.3 107.0 
Current account balance (1) 2.0... eee -45.8 —23.7 —37.6 188.7 306.2 432.1 
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APPENDIX IV 


Current International Transactions With Residents of the United States and of Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting 
Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1969 to 1971 (cont’d) 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States In other foreign countries 
Other non-manufacturing 

1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
EXC UCYGC STIG 5 ole, AER Oe on ie er 1355 10.1 8.7 0.5 - eZ 
PrcveMamMCISe MN POLtS wile. css > odlele a ac aa ec 69.5 ala) GI 46.3 22k 20.2 26.2 

eapitabequipment imported... . 63.0. 6....5.- 0.8 2,5 0.9 a = = 
MOpalennDOr trade. nd Ab cea eo 70.3 50.2 47.2 22 20.2 26.2 
Balance on merchandise trade.................. —56.8 —40.1 —38.5 21.6 20.2 24.9 
Wiltetscutrent reCeiptS 4.2... <4 to. de ne ce ow ed iS tet - 0.3 0.3 
[CUNT SOR DECIR Sa A a 9.4 11.6 29.1 0.7 0.8 OF. 

ier Current PAYMENtS ©... 5 ucla ee oe es 31.8 202 17.4 hee) OS eee 

okalveiimen t payIMentS .00 «sie sae be esas ss 41.2 31.8 46.5 2.6 1.3 DE) 
Balance on non-merchandise transactions......... —40.2 —30.3 —45.4 2.6 —1.0 —22 
OUR OS US. a 14.5 11.6 9.8 0.5 0.3 1e5 
Riva AV Menicme he Met es hao Ye 111.6 82.0 9307 24.8 21.6 2501 
bemrencaccount balance) 010... cose eee ss -970 —70.4 HR3 9) 0 29435 S210 eer 


() For qualifications on the concept of ‘current account balance’ used throughout this publication, see footnote to Table 2. 
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APPENDIX V 


Current International Transactions With Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in Other Foreign Countries, 
All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1969 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States In other foreign countries 
Mining and primary metals industry 
1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
FO EAN 22 tioscsscs abe oie aw ak 2 bok od We sonore 247.1 285.1 2792 24.4 22.6 19:7 
Merianitise Tg1DOTtS, 5, Gh see aS ee wed oes 63:2 64.4 6.0 ae? 4.0 
Capital equipment imported .............. Oy 0.1 0.4 i oe 0.6 
OL SYeaw BETTE GET AGES og, venus aaa Giger eesti 54.1 Ga03 64.8 4 6.6 4.6 
Balance on international merchandise trade ...... 193.0 2198 214.5 | hy Ao 16.0 1532 
Other current receipts from abroad ......... 0.4 bez Wee fs 1.8 6.8 
POEs DAML AUEOS 2g bas Oe ee Senos DAS: 33.8 8.8 0.8 0.3 0.3 
Other current payments abroad ............ 6.9 8.0 8.4 IU Site 6.4 
Total current payments abroad ......,.. 34.8 41.8 173 7.8 6.1 6.8 
Balance on current international non-merchandise 
SATCU ee eee eames —344 —40.6 =17.1 —0.3 —4.4 0.1 
Tetak teceiots trom abroad. ys es es en 247.6 286.3 279.4 3429 24.4 26.6 
Totabpaymentsabioad scacasy wee. oe ee oh 88.9 107.0 Pa | 15.0 12.8 piss 
Curreniaccount balante: 0... 6. 63. ks ek ees 158.6 179.3 197.3 16.9 11.6 15.2 
In the United States In other foreign countries 
Gas and oil industry 
1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 ee gia! 
PTC E ANN ns tas a toe ae he eres 35522 398.5 410.8 28.0 2555 jsp: 
PRCT CH AMINE SOIDOTIS  s Viera ee 2 4a 48a OR a 159.7 160.8 19925 386.9 3105 458.4 
Capital equipment imported’. ......50.20..6.. 0.1 0.2 0.1 — OZ = 
Oral ION ETaUe! yy ois hee Sasol ws 159.8 161.0 199.6 387.0 30a 458.4 
Balance on international merchandise trade ...... 195.5 237.4 211.2 —359.0 —345.3 —443.2 
Other current receipts from abroad ......... LS 1.6 Lig2 20.5 22.4 Zid 
PepERETIOS PUIG SDIOET: es Secs coe a He ee ks 109.0 83.1 1992 je ea! 19.6 19 
Other current payments abroad ............ 32.3 34.3 39.7 Li 34.1 22.6 
Total current payments abroad ......... 141.3 117.4 238.9 Susy a26 42.0 
Balance on current international non- 
merchandise transactions .................. —139.8 —115.9 —221.8 —103 —31.2 —19.8 
Total receipts from abroad... 0.5626. eens te 356.0 400.0 428.0 48.4 47.7 37.5 
Total payments abroad ................. . ore) 278.4 438.6 417.8 424.3 500.5 
Current account balance .................... Mee 9F, 121.6 —10.5 —369.3 —376.6 —462.9 
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APPENDIX V 


Current International Transactions With Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in Other Foreign Countries, All 
Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1969 to 1971 (cont’d) 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States In other foreign countries 
Machinery and metal fabricating industry 

1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
ROOTES Se re er lis2 2222 25550 34.5 46.7 BAS 
CRC MAIRCISS ITN DOTS © Seats ons sc es ves bv ae os 2 Ual 238.3 311.4 24Gs 33.8 48.4 
Papirabeduipment imported...) 2... 6 ee a ae 55.4 48.3 44.4 Spal 3.6 8.7 
OR AtMOOLENT ICC re ac a eee hv day vos 305.5 286.6 Bae) S120 alee) 57.0 
Balance on international merchandise trade ...... —130.3 —64.4 —100.7 3.6 oD —24.6 
Other current receipts from abroad ......... 0.8 ibe 3.6 173 1.8 Pag 
Peete NUS PalG ADTOAG ss... «ss bvhls as ae oo 40.7 232, 44.5 0.4 0.4 0.3 
Other current payments abroad ............ 46.2 49.6 49.1 0.8 2 1.8 
Total current payments abroad ......... 86.9 (etl 93.6 it 1.6 Dep: 

Balance on current international non- 
merchandise transactions ................. —86.1 —71.5 —90.0 0.2 0.2 0.6 
eiaureceipts from abroad .........+...... 176.0 22335 258.6 35.8 48.5 See 
micralepayinents abroad’)... .. . 6a ee aes 392.4 359.4 449.3 COR oo o1 592 
Cumentaccount. balance... 50...466... 04 66 aus —216.4 —135.9 —190.7 37 9.4 —24.0 

In the United States In other foreign countries 
Transportation equipment industry 
1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
RYO) CE WE hata ey er er a CASON. Piprxey| bed? 3193-6 5333 6322 49.7 
MICHOMAMCISS HNPOLtS:. 0... cia vos ee sees 8 es 2 ANTS 2,214.2 2 8301 56u 69.4 88.2 
Capitalequipmentimported ...........2-. 17.8 SRS) 17.8 0.6 Pies jee) 
Otani pOrtatace 9, ck esos 8 2,489.3 2,240.0 289lo 56.7 81.0 89.7 
Balance on international merchandise trade ...... 247.3 341.3 302.2 —3.5 —17.7 —40.0 
Other current receipts from abroad ......... 8.2 SES) 16.6 11.8 12.4 16.6 
Perrcenicisnpatd aDTOdd 0k. ne ae ee os 2's hoe 12.6 60.3 71.4 = a = 

Other current payments abroad ............ 126.4 13751 134.4 — =O Ze) 
Total current payments abroad ......... 139.0 197.4 205.8 — —0.1 2.0 

Balance on current international non- 
merchandise transactions ..............-- 1308 —187.9 —189.2 11.8 12.4 14.7 
a ralmereipts tronvabrodd 2... ..5.6206+555 2,744.9 290K 3,210:2 65.0 13.6 66.4 
Weoralpayments abroad 29 2.02... ae ee 2,628.4 2,437.4 3.0075 56.6 80.9 O27 
urmem account balance «0... 6..6.6-5. 0s sees 116.5 153.3 112.9 8.4 —5.3 —25.3 
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APPENDIX V 


Current International Transactions With Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in Other Foreign Countries, All 
Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1969 to 1971 (cont’d) 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States In other foreign countries 
Electrical products industry 

1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
EDOT SAGE ree tev tormavariins 4 oe, niente 56.8 TR: 52.6 11.0 13) 155 
Merchandise imports © or. «caisson elec aee a 127.4 is 3 Be 162.6 61.4 53.4 33.0 

Capital equipment imported ............ 6.0 oes 1.6 PEs (Ke; — 
POs MNpOLe Madey cee xs hae ee ee ie 13835 136.6 164.2 63.6 54.8 33.0 
Balance on international merchandise trade. . . . =—16./ —63.8 —111.6 —52.7 —41.7 —17.6 
Other current receipts from abroad....... 0.1 0.3 4.2 _ 0.1 0.1 
Divagenuspaid abroad, ss. ea epee se eos a 1933 14.3 13:2 OS jy | es 
Other current payments abroad ......... wie Niet) 17.4 cS Z.0 1.8 
Total current payments abroad ....... 36:5 30:1 32.6 2.4 Bis 3.0 

Balance on current international non- 

merchandise transactions .............. —36.4 —29.8 —28.4 2.4 —3.2 —2.8 
Lotal receipts stom abtoad= 2.4.45. 0.6 + 56.9 73.0 56.9 11.0 13.1 Lai 
‘Total payments abtoads.68 » oa5. 55. aa 170.0 166.6 196.8 66.1 58.0 36.0 
Current account balance =... o.¢4 shee -113.1 —93.6 —140.0 —55.1 —44.9 —20.4 

In the United States In other foreign countries 

Chemical products industry 
1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
ED OLUSAIES wiial one) Vr ed i eres 45.9 60.6 ape 33.4 46.6 41.8 
Merchandise. amports) ese ce ox pie eae 137.6 130.9 BEY, 18.3 16.2 120 
Capital equipment imported ............ 0.6 0.4 2.8 — 0.1 0.1 
DOtal pore Wradewe ms 2.02 ache enters 2 138.2 15173 136:5 18.4 16.3 en 
Balance on international merchandise trade ... 92.3 —70.6 —81.3 15.0 30.2 ph Ya 
Other current receipts from abroad....... O2 0.7 0.2 a3 Diok 1.8 
Ipividen Gs pate ADEGAG ay cg )y% ee 2 heer et 27.8 23.3 22.9 7.4 at 10.7 
Other current payments abroad ......... 16.4 17.6 LZ 2.8 2.4 223 
Total current payments abroad....... 44.2 40.9 394 A 8.1 13.0 
Balance on current international non- 

merchandise transactions. ............. —44.0 —40.3 —39.4 —6.9 —5.4 —11.3 
Detal receipts: arom abroddecs -.. eee e 2 2 46.1 61.3 53.5 36.7 49.3 43.6 
Total payments abroad; ak eck sa gl vical 182.4 ey Ce LG 28.5 24.4 Zou1 
Current account: balance, 4: 4.06002 ee «+ —136.4 —110.9 —120.7 8.1 24.8 18.4 


APPENDIX V 


Current International Transactions With Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in Other Foreign Countries, All 
Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1969 to 1971 (cont’d) 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States In other foreign countries 


Food and beverage industry 


1969 1970 Loa 1969 1970 1971 
Picola Sa 0 SN A ee ee 30 Bias 44.5 6.9 S50 6.0 
MeremanCise IMIDOLS W. Wit ec na ss sl des be dees 57.4 48.0 45.1 382 46.6 43.6 
Capitaeauipmentdmported ... och cane esse 0.7 in, 0.6 0.1 — — 
Ho Dane OL PUTA GOmme ihe is Satie oes os 58.0 49.2 45.8 38.4 46.6 43.6 
Balance on international merchandise trade........ —27.0 —11.9 —1.2 —31.5 —40.9 —37.6 
Orercurtent receipts from abroad............ 0.2 0.3 0.5 23 eg 0.6 
Dracends paid abroad: o.46 es ee. da ees 109 24.7 Boe 2.1 2.6 3.0 
Other current payments abroad ............. 14.2 20 15.6 Lea 22 gat 
Total current payments abroad .......... 2530 SET 54.8 3.8 4.9 Sat 
Balance on current international non- 
merchandise transactions .........cs.0+.s6.- 24.8 —39.4 —54.3 —1.6 —3.2 4.5 
ieorameccipisitomabroad .......a.ceee+- 26: Bil sD 87:6 45.0 9.2 7.4 6.7 
Morueayanents AbDTOAN@— 2. cars cee ee ees 83.1 88.9 100.6 42.2 ey eS) 48.7 
Current account balance —51.8 —51.3 —55.6 —33.0 —44.1 —42.0 
In the United States In other foreign countries 
Pulp and paper industry 
1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
ESOC) GALEN os) ge iran aaa ne een rrr 432.8 See SDAP 41.6 48.2 Dilla 
ACTEM AINGISCMINPOLUS wc creas a = = tpn wpe o's os Ted 9.4 ee So 4.7 del 
Weomalequipment imported ......2 0. 62s 0.5 2.6 1.0 — = = 
ional OU UTANC 2 scald as oss es ed ews 8.3 12.0 18.2 552) 4.7 vel 
Balance on international merchandise trade....... 424.5 360.4 354.0 36.3 43.5 43.9 
Other current receipts from abroad.......... 4.8 Dip 2.6 6.2 — 4.0 
DRAG CINGS DAI ADLOAG 5 ogy 5 re ye sn eee 10.7 26.7 Zoe 3.4 3.3 4.4 
Other current payments abroad ............ 18.1 18.5 21.4 4.4 5.4 GF 
Total current payment abroad .......... 28.8 45.2 46.5 7.8 8.7 Hil el 
Balance on current international non- 
Mictchandise transactions ......-.-...+-++- —24.0 —43.1 —43.9 —1.6 —8.7 70 
Moralteceipis {10m abroad . 52... ne eee es 437.6 374.6 374.8 47.8 48.2 55.1 
Morar payments abr0ad 2. ....c1s ss nsw esse Sula S72 64.7 ihe 134 18.2 
Orerent accOUNt DAlANCE 652 owe se ce eee ees 400.5 317.4 310.1 34.7 34.8 36.9 
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APPENDIX V 


Current International Transactions With Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in Other Foreign Countries, All 
Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1969 to 1971 (cont'd) 
In millions of dollars 


In the United States In other foreign countries 
Other manufacturing industries 1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
EXPOre Sales ©. Je ahaa ak as rN eo nowee 27.8 45.4 44.7 28.6 Nhe oe" 24.6 
PSTeratICIse TM POTIS: <5) <pierrics eon a eet 2G G ieee 131.6 138.5 280 Paps 28.9 
Capital equipment imported, ............... 4.1 2.6 3 0.9 bz 0.4 
PE SICANEENIDOIEL, LEA A gernias tiaras saline oe ed eee 139.8 134.2 139.8 26.4 28.8 pad at 
Balance on international merchandise trade....... —112.0 —88.9 —95.2 940) — 9.3 — 4,7 
Other current receipts from abroad.......... 0.2 OZ, 0.1 eli 1.8 jae 
Dividends paid abroad a; Sides eee wens Gah 17.6 DieD 19.4 — 0.1 0.1 
Other current payments abroad............. PSE) 22.4 2525 0.4 0:2 0.3 
Total current payments abroad .......... SSe 43.6 42.7 OD 0.3 0.4 

Balance on current international non- 

merchandise transactions ................. —38.5 —43.4 —42.7 lors jks 0.7 
Total receipts: trom abroad ss. Gy 254 scan tes 28.0 45.6 44.7 30.3 pai os 25.6 
Tetatipey mer abrcads 20 64% awaccne aw Sens L735 177.8 182.6 26.8 294 2a 
MOTEL ACCOUNT DALANCE 25) eet Feces ears oe SS —150.5 —132.3 —137.8 ele —78 — 4.0 

In the United States In other foreign countries 

Wholesale trade industry 

1969 1970 (ey 1969 1970 1971 
Sa) CIM ME ECLA A Rea ier os Rem ge Neo ee 96.4 105.7 1335 Dien 70.6 104.3 
ASTON AM GISE UI PHORES |< Spa ay, Nols ae ee 122.8 102.9 142.9 90.4 O12 O14 

Capital equipment imported .............. 16 3.0 3.0 — = = 
LOCAL MRDOTT Taded cree eas yn cure ae 8 124.4 105.9 145.8 90.4 O12 Si al 
Balance on international merchandise trade... ... . —27.9 —0.2 —12.3 —33.3 —20.6 13.2 
Other current receipts from abroad.......... 0.1 0.1 — 0.6 1.0 1.0 
Divigends paid abroad... soiciesis fous lon eee 6 4.6 1.1 Se 0.8 Lal Ot 
Othercurrent payments abroddes 2. «26 eek ec 3.4 4.4 3.6 0.3 O27 0.2 
Total current payments abroad ........... io 5.0 ee il 1.3 WBS, 

Balance on current international non- 

merchandise transactions ................. —7.9 —5.4 —7.2 —0.5 —0.3 0.1 
Potireceipts Irom abroad .) o..del tide. ate ok 96.5 105.8 1335 SI 71.6 105.2 
POA DAViS BULOAG P. aretrs cl Basia acre ee T5223 111.4 153.0 alts oie Poe 8 
Current account balance —35.8 ony. =1955 —33.8 20.9 13:3 
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APPENDIX V 


Current International Transactions With Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in Other Foreign Countries, All 
Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1969 to 1971 (cont’d) 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States In other foreign countries 
Other non-manufacturing industries 


1969 1970 LOG 1969 1970 1971 
AN OTICT S01 ESS SA Oe a BOS 6.6 6.0 = _ je 
MACRO OINGINE AIMPOLUS 5 ase cose d oo cece sn ee 30.0 DIS es LOM - _ 0.3 
Wapitabequipmentimported 2. ....65.806% 0.1 — 0.3 — — = 
SOTA ORE TLACE?). eciet «ate. Sc as 30.1 29:8 30.0 -- — 0.3 
Balance on international merchandise trade. ..... —19.4 —23.2 —24.1 - - 0.8 
Other current receipts from abroad......... 0.2 if) 0.4 _ 0.3 
Biiecnds paid abroad ..4..... <8. Pes Yeas a 11.4 28.9 Q:/ 0.8 0.7 
Other current payments abroad. ........... 28.3 Lied 14.6 V2 0.3 (ps 
Total current payments abroad ......... 37.5 28.6 43.6 19 ie 19 
Balance on current international non- 
merchandise transactions .......-..---.--- —37.3 —27.3 —43.2 -19 —1.1 —1.6 
Moraiveceipis trom abroad .......-....%-. 10.9 Teo. G5 — — Nee 
MiriepaymMents:abroaG: 2.05 6. 0s5 ss. kee es 67.6 58.4 73.6 LS 1.1 a 
Gumentaccount balance .........2..5.0260+6. —56.7 —50.4 —67.3 = 1.9 —1.1 —0.9 
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APPENDIX VII 


Current International Transactions with All Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Country of Control, Annually, 
1969 to 1971 


In millions of dollars 


Corporations controlled in: 1969 1970 iSrd 
United States 
EXSOtT SEIES scree bs cee gk Rae eau eek gs die ean eee eee 5,568.2 5,687.7 G55.) 
WIBCC rH SIISE TIMI OUES sais nae Soe te aie oh a ee ee a a Sera 4,896.9 4,639.2 "5,609.5 
Gorital equipment iniported. 7. give cces at ene eee ae Sree eee et ome 169.4 224.9 150.2 
PAE WIDOT Dro Seto Societe pr aio» om dee ne Se a ere 5,066.3 4,864.1 Sar 
Balavce On Merchandise age o.. «onc ces Be os alt OR ee So ae 501.9 823.6 815.4 
CTLLOE MUNIRCLIE PEC CEOUS NE Med oc ct 4 FASE wie fei nte Satu arene wars cee 70.0 63.5 100.4 
AV CT is Nite A Sette h ea let ake, ed to 5 ig tec) see) Rene va nate avd geese ne 2983 Sone 496.4 
CNT CL CUTTOINE PAY HICTIUS + au Wink Weed oe Fol cis We geen tl dae Commer: 441.5 460.2 453.0 
TOrAL CUITONE PAV NICNISs. «cnet miata cae Fe chan, avid: ares Sees 740.0 1929 949.4 
Balance on non-merchandise trade ..... 50.20.0260 ccc cee cess neeace —670.0 —729.4 —849.0 
MSTAL TOCOUD US ayes ee eed res a ernie ci eu ee eat CMe AR CPs 5,638.1 mill gon Wee? 6,0: 75.5 
Gaba AV TIE LS hy nsec Mee ears toe ee Sa ate ee Se ees, de ee ee eee 5,806.3 6540-0 6.709. 1 
Crirentuccolnt Dalauce sn. css x cuca nara erie ae ae Se ae = —168.2 94.2 —33.6 
Britain 
ER CH oma a 22 estrada tc 4 a seer ota cipoy Sia a cee Sa A 422.6 485.6 387.0 
MOTO AMIGISC UM POLLS. toa acl cram dé Lae kG rah oe ee ee eee 370.2 Be2: 1 383.5 
Papitaliecuapimemt 1aIGrted) 2 4.40% unc bua & Sar Pete oe oes nee Roam 8.4 9.4 6.2 
EOEAL TORE See bie. haat te ics w Crees AR eS Meret ee 378.6 911.6 BOO. 
Halance- ou merenandise trade. -7 7... ox esau oe eee ee Cae oe 44.0 114.0 —2.7 
Criney CUTTEN | TOCEIONS ote alvh Sie a ee eee ee hacen Ta eee oD 10.2 11.0 
EUVIMCTUN A Rag fz sires Avena Audave ba oly ae tah eas ee ea eee 14.9 14.6 197 
ReaeY eur hoat PAV GIONS Se cts erat etclaudus dee sees oo oe ts ok 30.4 33.0 36.8 
MACH SIUETOM DAVIN US. wey clones so tislc aera that ame f 45.3 47.6 56.5 
Balance on non-merchandise trade —36.1 —37.4 —45.5 
(MCV Tce st C1 Sera, ae MR aS ee OR Se, SR Rtg Trane a ee na 431.8 495.8 398.0 
NOt A ON AVIC TE Gt Bios cah ce Aaa ses) eee Ageia ee ahs one her e e eeaee 423.9 419.2 446.2 
CUErenL AeCOUNL Dale. cin. Gee Ash a ieee eee oe Ah aie es See eee VY 76.6 —48 2 
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APPENDIX VII 


Current International Transactions with All Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Country of Control, Annually, 
1969 to 1971 (cont'd) 


In millions of dollars 


Corporations controlled in: 1969 1970 Marg 


Other foreign countries 


Ree AIC SOPOT TS. AG Aaa sha 8 <p Phin eS gs Wee 6 eles So dle ele ZII 2 305.5 285.9 
UPR CEEOL Cs Meee hire stoke eos 6 5 ss he els wie ew ald asian ie Sears 21D 287.4 505.1 
Pe MES ODMH POLE <5 Bil aioe ao gs ein )e'e wis oe oe eens oe es 8.5 Cae LS 
RE MR OVUM Pte APA MES ooo sisi 5 Gg chs. «GES eels Waele are ee a's 284.0 291.4 307.0 
MepeerGeCTCHANGISC (1A0C 6 ik ee oe ee ee eee ee ee wanes —4.8 14.1 —21.1 
0 SLT ROC IRS S\N a aie gly es eau rete as i enn a 13.9 14.2 e)) 
em ot) EO Pe ss os be os Sve wae Wee ws eae ses oh 252 Payal 
WMA PEC EMM DAVIN CIS coe coe. ia.tls So) woe eG ok ois ace! 2 Fis, eleteoe cee as ahs 28.6 DTD SAE ps 
MPT TNL OAV INCI Se. Gare ci a. s «wie sieae Sialic rore Ais + drofons @ wien Sours 53.7 54.4 52.5 
Rarance on non-merchandise trade... 1... ec tec eee ees —39.8 —40.2 —38.9 
| SOC S UG 2) Gag: AIR See eee ee ee eerie eae nS 2934 31937. 299.8 
“To PRNORYSUNS, Ge Sieic IS Sail 225.85 PR Re ae ae eis ara ae 33757 345.8 3599) 
MEMEIETCEOUNTIDAIANCE Fiasco calc oe ee et eae de hee wie —44.6 —26.1 —60.1 
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